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Events of the Geek. 


THe King opened Parliament on Monday, wearing 
the Crown of State during the opening ceremony in the 


House of Lords. The Royal passage to Westminster was 
interrupted by a small body of suffragettes, who tried to 
present a petition in favor of woman suffrage. They 
were arrested and severely punished for what seems to 
us a legitimate (if inconvenient) act, done in pursuance 
of an old right and custom which in these days persists 
as a means of influencing public opinion. 
* * * 

Tue King’s Speech—after a reference to the fiftieth 
anniversary of Queen Alexandra’s marriage, and the 
affection which the nation feels for her—expressed a 
hopeful view of the restoration of peace in Eastern 
Europe; sketched the history of the new departures in 
Imperial defence ; denounced the ‘‘ wicked attempt ’’ on 
Lord Hardinge’s life; noted the ‘‘ sustained prosperity ”’ 
of the country; and announced a sessional programme 
** restricted within narrow limits.’’ This will include a 
measure to continue and complete land purchase in 
Ireland; a grant to further cotton growing in the 
Soudan ; the introduction of an amended Feeble-minded 
Bill ; a measure for restricting the industrial employment 
of children—+.e., to raise the school age; a Plural Voting 
Bill; and proposals for the “ development of a national 





system of education.”” The chief business of Parliament 
will, of course, be formal—that is the re-passage of the 
Home Rule and Disestablishment Bills, which, we gather, 
the Lords will again reject. 

* % * 

Some incidents of importance detach themselves from 
the debates on the Address. The first is the disappearance 
of the Tariff Reform amendment—a sharp curve of 
policy, accentuated by the choice in the Kendal divi- 
sion of a Tory candidate who is an avowed Free 
Trader. On other topics—save on the question of a 
forced military service—Colonel Weston is virtually a 
moderate Liberal, being in favor of settling Home Rule 
by consent, and of the general scheme of the Insurance 
Act. This (Friday) morning it is announced that the 
Central Office has withdrawn its support from his 
candidature, probably as the result of a threat of schism 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. But the mischief is done. 
In Parliament, the customary Tariff Reform motion 
has been shelved in favor of an amendment deprecating 
the passage of the Welsh and Irish Bills while the con- 
stitution of Parliament remained “ incomplete.’’ Thus 
“constructive’’ Toryism disappears, or, as Sir Ryland 
Adkins put it, the Tory flag is now nailed to the weather- 
cock, to drift here and there with the shifting wind. 

x * * 

Tue Tory change of front was at once met by a 
counter move on the part of the Government. On Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Asquith, answering Mr. Long’s argument 
that the Government were “ shattering the Constitution,” 
retorted that the “old constitutional arrangements’’ were 
shattered when the Lords threw out the Budget of 1909. 
The Parliament Act was the inevitable answer to that 
revolutionary deed, but it left an unreformed House of 
Lords, with powers it ought not to possess. Therefore, 
added Mr. Asquith, with great emphasis, “I shall look 
forward, and I say so with unaffected sincerity, to the 
day, which I hope will soon arrive, when I shall have the 
honor of proposing a plan which will completely recon- 
struct the Second Chamber, and turn it into a true, 
impartial, judicially-minded, revising authority.’ 

a *” * 

Speaxkine later, Mr. Samuel, following Lord Morley, 
declared that the two characteristics of the new Second 
Chamber would be that it would contain no vestige of the 
heredifary principle, and that in no circumstances would 
the absolute veto be restored. This declaration will pro- 
bably change the tenor of Conservative criticism, which 
will now blame the Government for doing too much, 
rather than for doing nothing. A notable exception is 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” which declares that “ every 
thinking Unionist’ finds “ unbounded satisfaction ’’ in 
the destruction of an hereditary Second Chamber. 

* * . 

Tue references in the King’s Speech to the failure 
of the peace negotiations and the progress made by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference were optimistic, and this 
impression was reinforced by the studied calm of Mr. 
Asquith’s explanatory speech. Mr. Bonar Law, and, 
still more urgently, Lord Lansdowne in the Lords, had 
criticised the reticence of the Foreign Office, and asked 
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for fuller information on foreign affairs generally, and, 
in particular, for papers about Bosnia, Tripoli, and 
Persia. They elicited no precise information that was 
new, but Mr. Asquith stated that only one or two points, 
and those not the most vital, were still in dispute as 
regards the frontiers of Albania. More interesting was 
his general statement, in which he described the 
“diplomatic grouping’’ of the Powers as unaltered. 
We “retain, and intend to retain,’’ the friendship cf 
France and Russia, but our co-operation with Germany 
has been “the outstanding feature’’ of the Near 
Eastern crisis, and this has “inspired a mutual con- 
fidence which will continue between the two great 
nations.” 
* * * 

Lorp Hvucu Ceci1, in an outspoken reference to 
European militarism and to the preaching of conscription 
in this country, gave the Premier an opportunity of com- 
pleting his statement. ‘ There was,’’ said Lord Hugh, 
“a very general belief that this country was under an 
obligation-—not a treaty obligation, but an obligation 
arising out of an assurance given in the course of 
diplomatic negotiations—to send a very large armed force 
out of this country to operate in Europe.’’ To this 
Mr. Asquith, speaking with emphasis and obvious 
intention, at once interjected the phrase that “ that 
is not true.’’ The whole speech, and in particular this 
supplement to it, have naturally been well received in 
Germany. The militarist papers in France try to 
minimise the force of this denial by explaining that 
while no formal obligation exists, our armed assistance 
has none the less invariably been offered to France at 
each crisis since the creation of the entente. 


* * * 


THE tension between France and Germany has been 
rather seriously increased by two German utterances. 
The Kaiser, in an Army Order, revived the patriotic 
memories of 1813, and made an appeal to the present 
generation in terms which were indeed free from offence, 
but were none the less needlessly emotional. They were 
to go into the fight with joyous hearts, should the need 
arise of guarding what was won by such precious blood. 
More serious was a bitter and outspoken article in the 
“Cologne Gazette,’’ in which it said, in a peculiarly 
aggressive tone, what everyone has been thinking. The 
increase of the army, it argued, was not due to any 
Balkan or Slav peril; the real enemy was France, who 
is openly talking of an attempt to recover Alsace, and 
with whom German relations are more strained than 
ever before. This article was echoed in several popular 
organs of the German military party. But it appears to 
have been entirely unofficial, and to have been written 
against the wishes of the German Foreign Office. 
It produced a fall of prices on the German Bourse, and 
an incipient war panic, but it has been sharply repudiated 
in an official communication. German Liberals tend to 
attribute to it some sinister but influential origin, and 
its effect is likely to be to reinforce their critical attitude 
towards the army proposals. 

* * * 

In France the lapse of time serves to emphasise the 
opposition to the Three Years’ Service Bill. The 
organised chauvinism of the day shows itself, indeed, in 
the Paris theatres—where three plays dealing with Alsace 
are running—in the departmental councils and the Paris 
municipality, which by resolutions support the Bill, and 
also among some bodies of students. But a petition 
against it has been largely signed by students in Paris. 
The medical students, in particular, are calling for 
protection against foreign competition should this fresh 





burden be imposed on them. A strongly worded 
manifesto by a group of literary men, which includes 
Anatole France, M. Seignobos, and Gabriel Séailles, calls 
for delay and deliberation. M. Jaurés continues his 
eloquent campaign, and suggests as the true way of 
escape from the military competition a triple under- 
standing between France, England, and Germany. Mr. 
Harold Spender, in some striking letters from Paris, 
confirms the impression that the sentiment about Alsace 
lies at the roots of this revival of militarism in France, 
but he believes in the future and sincerity of the pacifist 
opposition. It is noteworthy that from Mulhouse, from 
the Alsatians themselves, there comes an appeal for 
moderation, and a plea that Alsace may serve as a 
mediator between the French and German peoples. 
* * * 

Tue longdelayed demobilisation of the armies 
collected on the Austrian and Russian frontiers has at 
last begun. The simultaneous communication announc- 
ing this welcome step towards a more normal Europe was 
made on Tuesday. It refers to the good effect of the 
exchange of letters between the Tsar and the Emperor, 
insists that the military preparations were purely 
defensive, and recognises that they are no longer 
necessary. None the less, Austria retains on a war 
footing the Southern forces which would be required in 
case of need to deal with Servia. 

* * * 

Tue Allies have not yet presented their reply to the 
Note of the Powers offering mediation, but it is under 
stood that they will ask for an advanced frontier line 
running from Midia to Rodosto, for all the Aigean 
Islands, and for an indemnity. The last point is the 
main difficulty, and here only do the Young Turks, on 
their side, seem inclined to be unyielding. There is no 
military news from Thrace, but the Servians have sent a 
strong auxiliary force from Salonica by sea to assist at 
the siege of Scutari, and the Turkish cruiser 
“ Hamidieh,’’ has suddenly appeared with great daring 


in the Adriatic, and has bombarded the Servian camp at 
Durazzo. 
* * - 


THE worst feature of the situation is the growing 
dissension among the Allies. A _ pitched battle 
between Greeks and Bulgarians, with many casualties, 
has taken place for the possession of Nigrita, not far 
from Salonica. The latter were the aggressors and the 
former the victors. More serious even than this is the 
decision of the Servians, announced by the Premier, M. 
Pachich, to retain Ochrida, Monastir, and Kuprili, won 
by their arms indeed, but assigned to Bulgaria in the 
treaty of alliance which preceded the war. There is 
nothing in these dissensions to encourage the Turks, who 
are incapable of profiting by them, but they will make 
an anxious problem for solution when peace is at last 
concluded. 

k * * 

We are glad that the King has decided to add to the 
Prince of Wales’s residence in France a finishing period 
spent in Germany. The Prince is to stay for some weeks 
in Stuttgart, as the guest of the King of Wurtemberg, in 
order to study the German language. No modern King 
can, of course, regard himself as equipped for his work 
without some knowledge of German thought and history, 
at once the fitting complement and the contrast to French 


culture. 
* * * 


On Thursday, Mr. Philip Snowden, in a most 
impressive speech, moved an amendment to the Address, 
calling on the Government to consider the condition of 
the people, and to ameliorate it by establishing a 
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minimum wage and nationalising the land, railways, 
mines, and other monopolies. Mr. Snowden drew a 
dark picture of the condition of the unskilled and less- 
skilled workers, quoting Professor Bowley’s estimate that 
32 per cent. of the adult wage-earners received less than 
25s. a week, and declaring that while wages were 
practically at the level of twelve or fourteen years ago, 
the increase in the price of necessaries had risen 34 per 
cent., reducing the purchasing power of a sovereign to 
14s., as compared with the earlier date. Among Liberals, 
Mr. Chiozza-Money and Mr. McCurdy largely supported 
this programme, while Mr. Outhwaite pressed for the 
single tax going up to 100 per cent. of rent. Mr. 
Buxton’s reply was in the main to point out that the 
Government’s social legislation had added thirty-one 
millions to the Labor fund, and to promise that a new 
group of industries—including shirt-making and sugar- 
confectionery—should be brought under the control of 
the Trade Boards. 


x * * 


On Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
rather a conservative reply to a very general demand for 
the reform of our rating system. Mr. George fell back 
on the still uncompleted report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, pressed for a full and comprehensive measure, but 
spoke with coldness of the demand for larger grants in 
aid, insisting that such a policy merely meant that the 
local authorities would spend more and ask for more. He 
declared against the division of services into two clean-cut 
categories, local and national. The ratepayer could only 
be relieved by burdening somebody else, and he thought 
that if education, poor law, and the roads were made 
national charges, their cost would be doubled. He also 
opposed a local income tax. While he favored the rating 
of land values, he asked whether grants should be 
made to depend more on efficiency, on population, on 
ratable value, or merely on need. The speech was the 
fencing one of a statesman who has to face a big problem, 
and has not made up his mind how to deal with it. 


* * * 


THe Navy Estimates are for £46,309,000, an 
increase of £1,233,000. They provide for the building 
of five super-Dreadnoughts, eight light cruisers, and 
sixteen destroyers. In other words, one more Dread- 
nought is built than last year, and four fewer destroyers. 
But the total cost of the new programme (we now build 
a fresh fleet every year) is close on sixteen millions, as 
compared with the thirteen millions to be expended on 
the programme of 1912-13. A serious rise in the Esti- 
mates is therefore avoided by slightly slowing down 
the rate of construction, the only concession at present 
made to the German offer of a halt. We are still 
building on the scale of two British ships to one German, 
so far as the additional Dreadnoughts are concerned, 
without reckoning the Colonial ships. 


* * * 


As we fully anticipated, the transaction between the | 


Admiralty and Mr. Borden over the Canadian ships has 
set up friction between the Government and Canadian 
opinion—the most serious that has occurred in our later 
relationships with the self-governing Colonies. Unfor- 
tunately, it is friction between a Liberal Imperial 
Government pressing a Conservative naval policy on 
Canada and a Canadian Liberal Opposition. The 
trouble arose from Mr. Borden, hard-pressed by the 
vehement Liberal fight against his Naval Bill, producing 
undisclosed parts of Mr. Churchill’s memorandum, in 
which the Liberal plan of a Canadian Navy, built in 
Canada, was criticised and rejected. It is fair to say 





that this is the traditional Admiralty view, which New 
Zealand accepts and Australia, like Liberal Canada, 
rejects. The question was whether this card was forced 
on Mr. Borden, or whether he asked for it. 


* * * 


Tue Liberal speakers, backed by the Liberal 
Canadian press, took the former view, Mr. Emmerson, a 
former Liberal Minister of Railways, quoting the 
Declaration of Independence and bitterly comparing the 
Churchill document to the acts which broke the con- 
nection between Britain and the thirteen Colonies. 
Later on, Mr. Borden somewhat broke the brunt of the 
storm by declaring that it was he who had asked the 
Admiralty for information on the technical issues, which 
had been given in “a fair, impartial, and businesslike 
way.’ But we hope that Mr. Churchill will take this grave 
matter to heart. The ships were never really wanted ; 
and even if they were the Admiralty knew well that 
acute differences existed between the Liberal and the 
Conservative view of how they should be built and main- 
tained. That being so, it was our business to “ stand 
from under.’’ That is how we have kept the Colonies, 
and we know of no other formula suitable to a Liberal 
Government. The Canadian Liberals are as much 
aggrieved at this blow from a Liberal Minister as an 
innocent passer-by would be if a sentry at Buckingham 
Palace suddenly drove a bayonet through his body. 


* * oe 


Two very threatening labor troubles have been 
settled during the week. The leaders of the railway men 
have accepted the terms offered by the Midland Railway 
Company, reinstating Richardson and intimating that 
in future the men’s difficulty in accepting oral instruc- 
tions which seem to traverse printed rules will be recog- 
nised. The Union’s acceptance was couched in terms of 
good feeling, and should be a prelude to better relation- 
ships between the railway companies and their workers. 
Later in the week, the threatened strike of London 
bakers was averted, and a provisional agreement drawn 
up under the auspices of the Board of Trade. The men 
are to obtain their minimum wage of 30s., but the general 
working week is to be sixty hours instead of fifty-six, and 
there are to be special terms for overtime and Sunday 
labor. The masters also waive their claim for a minimum 
output, and the question of a fair day’s work is to be 
settled by a committee of employers and employed. 
Labor, with public opinion at its back, has now won two 
notable victories, and the ground covered by the Trade 
Boards is extended a little further. 


* * * 


Tue Government will, we hope, note the very 
important fact that Mr. Morrell’s motion in favor of the 
abolition of the right to capture private property at sea 
in war-time was carried unanimously at Thursday’s 
sitting of the General Committee of the National Liberal 


Federation. 
* * * 


TuE critics have been right, as usual, over the Boat 
Race, for they predicted that Oxford would just win, but 
that they wanted the pace and dash necessary to enable 
them to row away from Cambridge, a livelier but less 
powerful crew. This was precisely what happened. 
Cambridge led from the start—at one time by a length 
and a half—and were ahead at Barnes Bridge. From 
that point—where the race is usually decided—Oxford 
rowed them down, and finally won by a spurt, which 
gave them an advantage of three-quarters of a length. 
The race was rowed in 20 minutes 53 seconds. 
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Polities and Affairs. 


THE TWO GREAT TASKS OF LIBERALISM. 


WE do not quarrel with the Government for their decision 
to convert the Session of 1913 into what, in comparison 
with the bustle of 1912, may fairly be called a sabbatical 
year. For the moment, their business is to turn on the 
machinery of the Parliament Act in order to secure the 
two major Bills of 1912. They have to give Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment their second passage through 
the Commons, and to re-present them to the Lords with 
the polite reminder that this time a Liberal Premier is 
empowered to mean what he says, and to perform what 
he promises. The Lords, rejecting the large area of 
“suggestion’’ which the Parliament Act expressly 
reserves to them, will doubtless make the familiar 
Bourbon retort, and will in due course suffer the familiar 
remedy for Bourbonism and its works. In the normal 
sequence of events Home Rule will thus be the law of the 
land in 1914. A fresh political balance will then 
automatically arise, very favorable to Conservatism, and 
full of difficulties for a Liberal-Radical coalition. It is 
this new distribution of forces for which Liberalism must 
be prepared, and on which the future of our politics 
depends. Forty votes will be shorn away from the 
Liberal strength, and will have to be made up by an 
enlarged quota of progressive members from England, 
Scotland, and Wales. We gather from Mr. Asquith’s 
speech that next year the Government will attempt the 
reform of the House of Lords. The Tory Party have 
pressed for this reform, in season and out of season, and 
For it is 
quite clear that whatever else will disappear in the com- 


we hope they will like it when they get it. 


position of the new House of Lords, the limitation of 
the old absolute veto is not one of them. Mr. Samuel, 
adopting Lord Morley’s sketch of eighteen months ago, 
laid down two conditions inseparable from a Liberal 
reform of the Lords, the absence of heredity and the 
The third 
principle of a Liberal reform of the peers follows from 


withholding of an unconditional veto. 
the first and the second, and that is a limitation of their 
The 
laws does not call for a House of Lords great either in 
Both these 


attributes belong to an assembly equipotent with the 


numbers. business of the detailed revision of 


numbers or in mere ceremonial dignity. 


Commons, and that is precisely what no Liberal Minister 
in his senses would think of creating. For it is on the 
further realisation of Liberal energies and Liberal ideas 
that the fortunes of the party depend. Parties exist not 
by virtue of what they have done but by virtue of what 
they mean to do. 

The Government have, therefore, time to prepare 
and present their case for a renewal of the mandate of 
1906. They have the advantage—if it is an advantage— 
that the field is as yet almost unoccupied. 
Party is a great asset in progressive politics ; but as yet no 


The Labor 


Labor or Socialist Party exists on the scale, and with the 
broad national appeal, which German Socialism, itself the 
As for 
the Tories, there is still, we suppose, a Tory Party. But 


child of an unfaithful Liberalism, can command. 





there is no longer a Tory policy. Their long pursuit of 
Protection has ended abruptly in the blind alley to which 
Mr. Balfour’s ambiguous piloting has steered them. 
Whereas Liberalism, in the first year of its adoption of 
Home Rule, could create and maintain a homogeneous 
Home Rule party, Cou. ‘rvatism is compelled, in the tenth 
year of the Protectic 
Free Trade candidate for an important county division. 


era, to see the adoption of a 


But if neo-Toryism is forced to fall back on negations, 
Both the 
domestic and the foreign situations are favorable for a 


Liberalism has its own law of development. 
new and bold departure. The Anglo-German rivalry 
in shipbuilding is virtually over, and, with it, the 
great rival preoccupation of our statesmanship ceases. 
There is no other. We have thrown our Old Man of the 
Sea, and a Liberal Government is now free to impress 
its political ideas on the national life. The two tasks 
which manifestly await a Liberal Ministry, refreshed by 


‘ 


a new popular mandate, are the creation of a “ national 
system of education ’’ and the restoration of the British 
people to the use and enjoyment of British land. They 
are strictly inter-dependent. The pioneers in the two 
crusades, the Chancellor and the Lord Chancellor, are in 
complete harmony, and as the first need of an educational 
reformer is money, it is clear that the Treasury is behind 
the initiatory steps announced for this Session. 

But, in a wider sense, the reform of education 
and the reform of our land system are obviously and 
closely associated. What is the use of talking of raising 
the school age for agricultural laborers whose average 
‘‘real’’ wage does not rise beyond fifteen or sixteen 
shillings a week? And what prospect is there of a widely 
successful experiment in small holdings while education 
in the rural districts is what it is? The real problem is 
the low standard of living and dwelling of great masses 
of the British people, and the effort to raise that standard 
involves a series of multiform changes in the social 
fabric. We agree with Lord Lansdowne that some of 
these changes cannot wait much longer. 
the question of decent house-room for the workers, urban 


For example, 
as well as rural, is absolutely critical. The Housing and 
Town-Planning Act has not only brought no remedy ; it 
has made things worse than before, for while it has 
pulled down many houses, it has built few or none in 
All over the country, in urban as well as in 
Private 
enterprise moves but slowly; public enterprise hardly 


their place. 
rural districts, housing is almost at a standstill. 


Unless the State steps in promptly, and 
its hand, all the 
depressing features of our social economy—emigration to 


moves at all. 
with bold and wise remedies in 
the Colonies and to the towns, the creation of fresh slums, 
the prevalence of high death-rates, and the long train of 
moral evils that flow from bad and mean housing—must 
persist. Substantial reform is impossible. The hovel 
defeats the civilising work of the school-room ; the “ tied 
cottage’’ keeps down the wage-rate and deadens the 
tone of the countryside. 

But the reform of housing, again, is only part of the 
great interlocking activities of a progressive policy on 
the land. 
thing for the laborer, it is borne on him that he must do 
something for the farmer too. If the State is to raise 


The moment the Liberal statesman does any 
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the laborers’ wages, the farmer must be put in a position 
to pay them. And then arises the problem of the culture 
of British land. There is no possibility of meeting the 
body of evidence which shows that in spite of some good 
and high farming, the yield of our agriculture is far 
below what it ought to be, and what science is ready 
at any moment to make it. But it is clearly hopeless 
to attain a high degree of culture if sport is a dominant 
landlord’s interest, and if real security of tenure is 
absent. The landlord 
will not yield full security of tenure because he insists 
on quartering his ground and his winged game on his 
tenants. No law has as yet given the farmer adequate 
protection from the game nuisance; and it is clearly 
incompatible with intensive, that is to say with scientific, 
culture or with a wide extension of small holdings. But, 
indeed, the whole subject of British land cannot: be 
touched effectively until we imagine a society in some 
respects totally different from that which governs rural 
Britain to-day. 


The two obstacles are really one. 


Some authority must plainly step in 
to set the almost arrested tide of house-building flowing 
again. But intervention is no less necessary in order to 
moderate the rise of rent, to safeguard the tenant’s im- 
provements, and to give him a fair chance with the land. 
Here, indeed, the needs of the town trader are not a 
whit less urgent than those of the agriculturist. The 
twin problems of land and housing in Ireland did not 
even begin to reach solution until the State stepped in 
and interposed its arm between the landlord’s claim for 
rent and the tiller’s claim for security and human living. 

Now, it is clear that a problem of this magnitude is 
insoluble by the Tory Party. Their remedy is small 
holdings on the basis of ownership. We know of no 
more discredited or more impracticable method in the 
history of quack remedies for great social evils. In the 
first place, there is no demand for ownership ; and, in the 
second place, its adoption, in the present state of our 
laws of transfer and settlement and the inveterate custom 
of our landlords, would mean the fleecing of the State 
by millions and the ruin of the purchasing class. The 
one thing that would appreciate would be the price of 
land. The one effectually “ assisted ’’’ community would 
be its present owners. The true obstacle to a Tory land 
policy is that its real object would be a re-enslavement of 
rural society to the sporting interest, the monopoly 
interest, the leagued interest of landlord and Church in 
the obsolete semi-feudal bond which now dominates it. 
Break, or powerfully modify, that grouping of social 
powers, and a new agriculture, based on free tenure and 
the freed cottage, on high wages and an educated and 
economically independent laboring to 
The 
day is late and far-spent, but not too advanced for the 
work of recuperation. 


arises 
re-populate our villages and reanimate our towns. 


class, 


That is the great coming task of 
Liberalism, and not an hour should be lost in laying the 
foundations of the structure. 





OUR DUTY TO EUROPE. 
Tue spectator of international affairs who turned this | 
week from the survey of Continental jealousies and dis- | 


quietudes to the Speech from the Throne, and the Prime 





Minister’s expansion of it, experienced a sensation which 
resembles the abrupt transition from one climate to 
another. Something of the calm and rather aloof 
optimism of the Premier’s speech must be ascribed to his 
But in the main it was a true sense 
of our peculiar and fortunate international position which 


colored and informed it. 


own temperament. 


Mr. Balfour once wrote an 
enigmatic pamphlet on “Insular Free Trade.” There 
is an insular foreign policy which may none the less be 
in the best sense European. Without much premedita- 
tion, and perhaps as yet without full consciousness, our 
foreign policy has recovered in recent months the sense 
that it is the statecraft of an Island Power. It can 
witness the devastating rivalries of the military Powers of 
the Continent, and experience at the spectacle rather the 
concern of a friend than the alarm of a partisan. It 
will not smile, like the spectator on dry land in Lucretius, 
at the sight of a shipwreck ; but it will not fear for its 
own foothold when it flings the rope. We are as far from 
“the splendid isolation ’’ which was a Tory ideal, as 
from the conception of non-intervention which the Man- 
chester School framed in its narrower moods. The former 
had no friend, chiefly because it deserved none, and the 
latter was apt to deny our place and our duty in the 
European family. It is in quite another spirit that we 
are able to look back on the good work which our 
diplomacy has been able to perform, if not to complete, 
during the strain of the Balkan crisis. We are not yet 
out of that wood, and if Scutari should fall before peace 
is concluded, there is a very thorny tangle yet to traverse. 
But it is admitted that British diplomacy has performed 
a considerable service, and the explanation of its success 
is no less clear. The conflict between Russia and Austria 
over Albania was a sharp struggle of interests, which 
seemed to admit of no middle term. Russia stood as a 
Slav Power, with a single-minded partisanship for the 
maximum aggrandisement of the Servians. Austria, 
jealous and fearful of the Southern Slavs, thought mainly 
of limiting their conquests. It is the calm examination 
of the whole question on British initiative and under Sir 
Edward Grey’s presidency, which has thrown into relief 
the guiding principle of the interests of the Albanians 
themselves. So long as the future of Scutari was regarded 
simply as the material of a struggle for prestige between 
two rival empires, a friendly solution was hardly possible. 
It is the obligation to argue the question on its merits 
before neutrals which has forced to the front the decisive 
fact that Scutari is a purely Albanian town, which 
belongs of right, on any principle of nationality, to the 
new Albanian State. Our part in this work of settlement 
has been that of an unbiassed Power, tied by no obliga- 
tion of alliance, and constrained by no duty of partisan- 
ship; yet deeply concerned, because of our Continental 
friendships and our place in European civilisation, to 
keep the peace and to use the Concert as an instrument of 
justice. 

It is impossible to survey a piece of good work like 
this without at least conceiving the larger ambition that 
the aloofness of this country from the present military 
the Continent might qualify us for the 
leadership in an attempt to limit and appease these 


Mr 


rivalries of 


contests. Asquith did indeed speak of the group 
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system in European politics as a permanent fact. He 
even left it to be inferred that we are ourselves within 
one of the groups “embraced,’’ in Lord Rosebery’s 
striking phrase, ‘‘ within the Continental system.’”’ But 
while he spoke of retaining the friendship of France and 
Russia, he rejoiced that we had won the confidence of 
Germany, and emphatically denied that we are under 
any obligation, even unwritten, to play our part in a 
Continental war. That denial, welcome and decisive 
though it is, should be completed by the recollection that 
we have in the near past been ready to stand armed beside 
a Continental friend, though it was fortunately no 
formal obligation which required from us this risky and 
questionable aid. This definition carries us indeed some- 
what further than may be wise from the position of un- 
committed friendliness marked out for an island Power. 
But it still sets us apart from the position occupied by 
all the Continental Powers. Our friendships, however 
intimate, need not be exclusive nor confined to one 
group. Our participation in a Continental conflict, even 
if it should come about, would not be a matter of treaty 
obligation or necessary duty. Of no other Power can 
this be said. Their friendships above a certain line of 
courtesy are necessarily exclusive, and their share in 
any war would be undertaken in fatal obedience to duties 
which are frankly acknowledged. 

In this sense, however close and customary may be 
our partnership with France and Russia, we occupy a 
unique position in Europe. Our situation is privileged 
We are freed 
ourselves, since Admiral von Tirpitz accepted the 


and peculiar for yet another reason. 


Churchill ratio, from the urgent motives of competition 
The 
burden of excessive and useless armament weighs, 


which govern the policy of every other Power. 


But we are no 
longer watching the activities of a rival who seems to 


indeed, on us, as it weighs on them. 


our imagination to be setting the pace and hurling a 
challenge. The aggressive and menacing development 
of European militarism is now all on land. So long as 
the common-sense of the country resists, or rather 
ignores, the provocations of Lord Roberts and the 
National Service League, the efforts of the Continental 
Powers to drive every available lad into the barracks, and 
to keep him there as long as possible, concern us only 
in the sense that we cannot be indifferent to a process 
which is sapping and threatening European civilisation, 
We can see 
from our detachment the futility no less than the 
We do not believe that in 
the long run any Power or either group will wrench a 
At any 
given point of time in the future they will still be facing 


European commerce, and European peace. 
criminality of this madness. 
permanent advantage from this competition. 


each other in the same relative and nicely balanced 
positions, with this difference, that the absolute load 
on all their backs has been wantonly increased, until 
the staggering nation which bears it advances with 
difficulty along the roads of industry and art. The 
fortune tax in Germany brings us almost within sight 
of a kind of perverted Socialism, in which the resources 
of the gradually and _ progressively 
annexed by the State for a purpose which is, indeed, 
national, but is certainly not beneficent. It is the 


individual are 





doctrine of ransom with a difference. The rich are 
relieved of their super-wealth, not for the benefit of the 
disinherited and the service of a communal civilisation, 
but to feed an insane pride and to fill the lives and satisfy 
the ambitions of one interest and one caste. 

A week ago the acuter dangers of this process lay 
still in the background. France was aggressive and 
Germany nervous, but a rather unnatural decorum and 
self-restraint kept the passions beneath it under close 
control. Germany affected, rather absurdly, to be arm- 
ing because of the new factor in the Balkans, and France 
talked of self-defence. This week the ‘“ Cologne 
Gazette’’ exhorts Germans to speak their thoughts 
frankly, to see the enemy as usual in France, and to 
prepare for an attempt to recover Alsace. Indefensible 
though the language of this article was, one may doubt 
the wisdom of such transparent fictions as the official 
German talk about a Balkan peril, nor can we affect 
to think that its writer has greatly erred in his diagnosis 
of the mood of the “ New France.’’ The new France is 
a very old France indeed, and the case would be desperate 
if it were not also a superficial France, whose roots are 
not in the deep places of the nation’s life. This press 
campaign is one warning the more that armaments 
create the very peril which they are designed to avert. 
It affects us closely, because the “ tender plant’ of our 
better relations with Germany is not yet firmly estab- 
lished, and would with difficulty at this stage survive 
an acute diplomatic conflict between our old and our 
new friend. But it is needless to accumulate reasons why 
we should desire the prompt end of this tension and of 
the military rivalry which is at once its cause and its 
effect. For our part, we question whether the European 
unrest can permanently cease until France and 
Germany (with ourselves as the third) have concluded 
some such understanding, preferably on an economic 
basis, as M. Caillaux sought to bring about, and as M. 
Jaurés now preaches with all the force of his eloquence 
and the prestige of his intellect and character. It should 
be as natural for us to assist that reconciliation as it was 
for France to urge the adjustment of Anglo-Russian 
differences. But the question of armaments is larger 
than this special problem, and it affects Russia and 
Austria no less than France and Germany, while Italy, 
relatively to her wealth, bears, as we propose to show 
shortly, the heaviest burden of all. This year’s arming 
makes a new departure, and poses the ultimate question 
in a form which no Power can ignore. If any way of 
escape is to be found, if any arrest is to be hoped for, it 
is this country which seems destined by its neutrality in 
the land competition to propose a settlement, to mediate 
between the rivals, to bring them together by its good 
offices, to seek, before The Hague Conference meets once 
more, a formula of reduction and appeasement. 





THE CURSE OF RISING RATES. 
A WHOLE crop of interesting theoretical considerations 
underlies the subject of 
upon Local Taxation. But its issue, as it presses on 
the ordinary citizen, is clear and concrete. The present 
and prospective burden of the rates is equally trouble- 


last Tuesday’s discussion 
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some for Conservatives and for Progressives among local 
politicians. Both find it a deadly commentary upon all 
talk of economy. Both find it difficult to defend, on grounds 
of improved efficiency or civic value, the increases 
they are forced to sanction. Genuine reformers 
everywhere are finding it impossible to get the sanction 
of the ratepayers for expenditure upon any non- 
compulsory service, such as higher education, however 
precious such service may be to the community. Other 
great national issues from time to time inflame a section 
of the public mind. But the whole of that mind is all 
the time kept in a state of irritation and of apprehension 
by this core of all local politics, rising rates. A single 
illustration from Sir W. Ryland Adkins’s informing speech 
in Tuesday’s debate carries us to the heart of the matter. 
Thirty years ago the traffic on the main arterial roads 
throughout the country was almost entirely local. 
Within quite recent times, and particularly since the 
development of motor transport, the balance has 
notoriously turned the other way, the traffic along these 
same main roads being predominantly general. Why 
should local authorities be required to contribute the 
same proportion as before to the ever-growing expense 
of equipping roads suitable for extra-local motor traffic? 
Instead of the locality having to find more than half the 
expenditure of upkeep, it would be reasonable and just 
that this proportion should be reduced, say, to one- 
fourth, the Imperial exchequer finding the other three- 
fourths. 

The same grievance and the same demand arise in 
connection with other locally administered services, edu- 
cation, poor law, police. When each local area was 
wholly or substantially a self-contained community, 
bringing up from childhood a body of population who 
were destined to live, and work, and die within the area, 
it seemed reasonable that, since the benefits of these ser- 
vices would be kept within the area, the charges for them 
should be wholly or mainly levied there. The 
increasing practice of Imperial Grants in Aid has been a 
grudging, partial, and clumsy recognition of a vital and 
important change in the structure and habits of our 
localities and their populations. The mobility of modern 
life, and the ever closer interaction of town on country, 
the rapid changes of industry and of facilities of trans- 
port, have made education, poverty, and crime no longer 
local, but mainly national in their origins and implica- 
tions. The issue is brought out still more forcibly in the 
great cities containing several or many separate rating 
It is monstrous that a well-to-do Western resi- 
dential area should escape all direct: contribution to the 
poor law administration in the East end, because the 


areas. 


structure of the city is such as to drive most of the poor 
away from the West into the East. 

Such considerations make it evident that the com- 
plaints against rising local rates are not mean grumbles 
of churlish citizens, but have a genuine basis. The 
localities are being called upon to pay too heavily for 
services which are becoming in their real natures more 
distinctively national. Though it by no means follows 
that the demand made in some quarters that the Imperial 
Exchequer should bear the entire burden of these services 
is just, provision should certainly be made for an 








increasing proportionate contribution from this source. 
How far an extension of the existing grants system is 
the proper mode of meeting this demand is quite another 
matter. If, as seems 
necessary, the direct administration of the whole sum, 
however raised, must remain with the local bodies, some 
really adequate control, with a stimulus to economy and 
to efficiency, must be devolved upon the central govern- 
ment. This is, of course, the crux of the whole question 
from the administrative point of view. But it ought 
not to be impossible to devise a working scheme by which 
the Imperial contribution would contain a bonus upon 
local efficiency and a stimulus to local effort. 

Even more heated controversy turns upon methods 
of raising revenue. 


One thing, of course, is certain. 


But some not inconsiderable measure 
of agreement among thoughtful politicians of the various 
parties seems to be emerging. We note with satisfaction 
the clear pronouncement of Sir C. A. Cripps in favor of a 
special rating of site values for local purposes. The 
demand that a larger proportion of the sum required for 
local government shall be taken from land values, and a 
smaller from improvements, may be taken as a generally 
accepted doctrine of nearly all shades of reformers. One 
of the chief practical obstacles to the achievement of this 
reform is the extreme position pressed by the little groups 
of single-taxers who would relieve improvements at once 
from all contributions, throwing the entire burden of 
local finance, as apparently also of Imperial finance, 
upon land values. This is as impracticable as it is 
inequitable. There is no reason why other property 
besides land values should not contribute according to its 
ability. That ability can, however, best be gauged, 
both as regards landed improvements and other property, 
by means of a graduated income-tax. 

A separate local income tax is, however, as Mr. 
Lloyd George observed, found in practice to be 
inconvenient. The Imperial Government must evidently 
be the tax-collector both for central and for local 
purposes, distributing the proceeds of the tax upon an 
agreed basis of apportionment. It is to be hoped that 
the Departmental Committee still sitting will be able to 
propose some really practicable scheme for correlating 
imperial and local taxation, based upon clear principles 
of incidence. So long as taxes and rates were levied 
almost entirely upon different bodies of wealth, little 
harm was done by a separate finance. But now, as was 
pointed out in the House, there is a definite competition 
and conflict growing up between the claims of the 
exchequer and of the municipality upon increments of 
land value, upon motor taxes, and certain other 
resources. It is certain that in the future there can be 
no ear-marking of separate taxable bodies for imperial 
and for local purposes. All forms of property and 
income are partly conditioned by local, partly by wider 
factors, and all services, however local in administration, 
have wider general utilities. There is a growing volume 
of agreement among economists and skilled administra- 
tors in favor of throwing the main burden of taxation 
upon genera] incomes and inheritances, graded according 
to their size, and upon site values, and certain other 
properties of the nature of monopolies. These are the 
bodies of wealth possessing a true ability to pay, and 
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increasing sums can be taken from them without 
impairing the incentive of their owners to employ them 
usefully. 
growing number and improved efficiency of public 


Such increasing sums will be required for the 


services. The question whether these services are 
rendered locally or centrally belongs to the art of 
administration ; the expense of defraying them must, in 
either case, ultimately be derived from the same sources. 
A thorough apprehension of the operative principles of 
the incidence of taxation is thus the first condition of a 
successful solution of these problems of local government 
which constitute one of the largest and most urgent tasks 
of domestic policy in the near future. 





THE CHURCH MILITANT: NEW STYLE. 


Tue new President of the Free Church Council, the Rev. 
Alexander Connell, delivered a very stimulating address 
to the delegates at the annual meeting on Tuesday last 
at Newcastle, taking as his subject “ The Nation and its 
God.”’ The God of a nation is the 
highest ideals, the deepest obligations, which penetrate 


It is a great theme. 


its common mind and determine its attitude towards its 
own citizens and the surrounding peoples. In the western 
world the official exponent of these ideals and obligations 
has for many centuries been the Christian Church. But 
Mr. Connell thinks that this ancient organisation is 
losing its old authority, and that the official heads 
of it shrink from the problems implacably confronting 
us in contemporary life. This decline of power at the 
centre is inevitably accompanied by a corresponding 
decline of power at the extremities, and the lay members 
of the Christian Church are not only decreasing in 
It would be a matter 
of comparative indifference if thisshrinkage of the Church 


numbers, but declining in vitality. 


were confined to a mere diminution in numbers, so long 
as the life within the Church itself remained virile. 
A small community dedicated to high purposes—to the 
criticism of material life and the exposition of the life 
of the spirit—is far more valuable toa nation than a great 
established association of individuals without a soul. But 
when an institution is not only diminishing in numbers, 
but also in vitality, it is impossible for it to speak to men 
in a language they will consent to listen to. 

Is not the declining vitality of the Church, which 
Mr. Connell! deplores, a plain consequence of the fact that 
it has lost or is losing belief in its essential principles? 
One of the characteristic ideas of the Christian faith 
is a belief that war-making will yield to the ideal of 
not a 
national religion, and the image under which the 


peace among the nations. It is a universal, 


Christian God is presented to us is not a national 
but the Father of mankind. 
A principle such as this is not a utopian sentiment ; it is 


or a tribal Divinity, 


part of the core of Christian belief; and if a church is 
Christian in conviction as well as in name, it will unfalter- 
ingly apply this principle to relationships within the 
family of nations. Yet we find the chief literary organ 
of the Church of England, the ‘‘ Guardian,’’ twisting the 
famous words, “ Blessed are the peacemakers,” into a 


plea for conscription. In its editorial columns, it 








preaches the gospel, not according to Jesus, but according 
to Lord Roberts. 
that this new evangel has been insufficiently helped by the 


It even complains with some bitterness 


Church, that the Church is as indifferent to its message 
as the nation itself. The Church, it suggests, has no 
words of rebuke for those who oppose the process of 
placing the youth of the nation under the rod of the drill- 
sergeant, and hiving them in barracks where they learn 
what we all know they learn. When the professional 
soldier stoops to the arts of the demagogue and fails, 
the Church, we are told, in words intended to bring the 
blush of shame to every Christian cheek, ‘‘ remains a 
silent witness to the apathy of the people.” “ Allah is 
Allah!’’ shouts the organ of the religion of sweet 
reasonableness, and ‘‘ Bobs,’’ we suppose, is His prophet. 
Thus is the State Church invited to assist and promote 
the de-Christianisation of the nation. 

In a recent debate in the House of Lords the Bishop 
of Oxford, Dr. Gore, told that exalted assembly that the 
Church of England was not the church of the poor. It 
is a truism; but it has raised a hornet’s nest about the 
Bishop’s ears. Is it ever likely to become the church of 
the poor as long as its official organs turn their backs upon 
its cardinal truths, and impudently traverse the facts 
about the lives of the work-people with the suggestion 


that they have little to do but shout at football matches 


and eat sweets at picture palaces? What are those lives? 
Church-workers in London or Manchester could tell 
the “Guardian’’ of thousands of children who 
leave our schools at a very tender age and spend the 
rest of their existence (sometimes under wretched con- 
ditions) in the factory, the warehouse, and the work- 
shop. They could speak of young men coming by 
thousands to our evening continuation schools so worn 
out that they cannot seize the opportunities of this late 
and only half-effectual form of education. At no time 
in our history has the youth of the nation been so devoted 
to the task of self-improvement and self-discipline as 
to-day. But the only discipline which the con- 
scriptionists are prepared to recognise is the discipline 
of the drill-sergeant and the barrack-yard. What 
is the poisonous flower of that discipline when active 
soldiering is exchanged for playing at soldiers? At the 
end of every war an outburst of lawlessness, brutality, 
and crime. 

If the Christian Church, whether it calls itself a 
Free Church or an Established Church, wants to 
re-acquire moral authority in the nation, it must be true 
to itself. The doctrine of a nation in arms—the doctrine 
that the highest service a man can render to humanity is 
service as a soldier—is alien from the Christian conception 
of the world and of life. Christianity came in to uproot 
it, and the early Church came near to achieving that 
end. It is the doctrine of Mohammed, not the doctrine 
of the Gospels. And it is not a negligible fact that the 
man who at the present moment is most actively engaged 
in preaching it has spent most of his life amongst 
Mohammedans. Nothing would do more at the present 
moment to rehabilitate the Christian Church in the 
minds of the masses of the people than if it were known 
to stand for the great advance of humanity which awaits 
us when international peace is established. The burdens 
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of military service and military expenditure make it 
difficult to achieve any appreciable amelioration of the 
people’s lot. The weight of these burdens stands between 
them and a civilised existence. Of all the services to 
the world which the Church is able to render, there is 
not one to be compared with this. But it is a service 
which wants courage and faith in those who aspire 
to perform it, and ministers of the Established 
Church find it especially difficult. After seven years 
of Liberal Government hardly a Liberal bishop 
remains bench; and the reactionary 
element in the Church was never so strong. But the 
Free Churches are unhampered. They have great tradi- 
tions of “ national service’’ in its highest sense behind 
them. But neither can they afford to live on the past. 
Either, as Mr. Connell warns them, they must discern 
the sign of the times, or they will die of the moral 
indifference or the moral perversion which attacks the 
kind of Anglicanism that finds expression in this 
article of the “ Guardian.’ Militarism is the natural 
foe of the Christian Church. And with its decay and 
disappearance a new era for humanity will begin. 


upon the 





A London Biarp. 


ALTHOUGH the session has opened quietly, it is 
already making its mark on the relations of parties. In 
particular, it is bringing to the surface the curious 
changes that have been going on in the tactical ideas— 
perhaps also in the moral and intellectual equipment— 
which inspire the Unionist leadership and organisation. 
On the first day of the session Lord Edmond Talbot, who 
is a Roman Catholic, initiated his Chief Whipship by 
bringing up to the table the latest Unionist recruit from 
Protestant Ulster—at one time an unthinkable con- 
junction. 





And while Orangeism is thus being chastened 
at Westminster, Protection is undergoing a no less severe 
discipline in the constituencies. Indeed, even in the 
debates of this week in the Commons, Tariff Reform has 
been treated rather as a stepchild than as the natural 
I think it not unlikely that 


Major Stanley’s appointment as Junior Whip marks a 


offspring of Unionism. 


further stage in the general process of readjustment. As 
Lord Derby’s brother, and as private secretary to Mr. 
Bonar Law, Major Stanley naturally had a good deal to 


do with the management of the great post-Bolton 
retreat. 


PERSONALLY, I am inclined to describe this new 
orientation not so much as a turning of the back on 
Chamberlainism as a reversion to the earlier tenets of 
that flexible cult. 
Tariff Reform propaganda is being cold-shouldered, but, 


To be sure, the Chamberlain of the 


in compensation, his disciples are now fixing their eyes 
on the long-neglected Chamberlain of the social reform 
epoch. Not very long ago the later gospel was supposed 


to have superseded the earlier, or rather to have 


assimilated what was best in it to serve as part of its 


own driving force. To-day we hear a different story. 





“* The real problems of the near future,’’ says Mr. Law, 
“‘are labor problems.’’ ‘‘ Labor disputes,’’ says Lord 
Lansdowne, speaking almost at the same moment, 
“seem to me to be of all the domestic problems now 
engaging attention by far the most important.’’ Such 
straws, I fancy, are deliberately meant for weather signs. 


Waite the new Session is elaborately adver- 
tised as dull, featureless, a means of marking time, this 
very absence of interest is a favorable condition for the 
engineers of ‘“‘snap’’ divisions. Liberal members must 
therefore be well on their guard. 


Ir is easy to note the general tendency of the Tory 
Party to shrink away by degrees from the policy of 
resisting Home Rule, or even of repealing the Act when 
it appears, as it will next year, on the Statute-book. For 
example, the Parliamentary results of repeal must at 
once be unfavorable, even disastrous, to a Tory Govern- 
Suppose, for example, that the Ministry is 
sustained by a majority short of forty. 


ment. 
In that case, the 
repeal of Home Rule automatically restores forty 
Nationalists to the Imperial and the 
Ministerial majority disappears. True, it would re- 
appear if the Liberals then came in and repealed the 
repeal. But by that time, even our imperfect sense of 
humor might have resolved the situation in Ireland’s 
favor. 


Parliament, 


As for Liberal politics, let me echo the many 
voices I hear in approval of the Chief Whip’s un- 
compromising attack on Conscription. Mr. Illingworth’s 
speech is really definite note of 
resistance that any Minister has sounded to the scandalous 
maltreatment of the Territorials 


the first strong, 


and the shameless 
attempt to rig up a Conscriptionist army as the 
weapon of a Continental foreign policy. The attempt 
is the more nefarious in that the War Office knows 
perfectly well that the experts’ judgment of the quality 
of the Territorials is extremely high—so high, indeed, 
that many corps are reckoned far above a great many 
line regiments, both in training and in personnel—in a 
I am told that the 
reception of Mr. Illingworth’s speech was remarkable 
for its enthusiasm ; indeed, a hot and bitter feeling con- 


word, in general fitness for service. 


cerning Lord Roberts’s manceuvres exists all through the 
Liberal Party, so hot indeed as utterly to destroy the 
notion of a “non-party”’ rally to the conscriptionist 
It is thought to be high time for a 
resolution in the House, which would force the Tories 


movement. 


either to vote favorably, or to remain neutral, or to 
oppose. In the first case, the party is doubly damned 
in the constituencies; in the second, it would expose 
itself to the equal contempt of “ pros ’’ and of “antis ’’ ; 


and in the third, this heresy is stamped out for good. 


TuE only visible change in the House after the brief 
interval of the recess is the disappearance of the extra- 
ordinarily mean little back stairs, with its worn-out 
oilcloth, which was familiar to visitors dining at the 


House or having tea on the terrace. In its place, a new 
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broad stairway has been ingeniously constructed to give 
access to the Terrace floor. This improvement has an 
additional advantage in the removal of the bar, formerly 
presided over by the statues of Cromwell and John 
Bright, to a more secluded spot. The change turns a 
mere passage into an almost noble ante-chamber, one of 
the many beauty spots in a palace so singularly devoid 
of beauty in the large. 


SurFracist members speak gloomily of the chances 
of the Woman Suffrage Bill. Even a successful Second 
Reading is unlikely. The suffragettes are alike cause 


and excuse. 


Tur Government’s instalment of educational reform 
for this year will probably take the shape of a measure 
for empowering local authorities to do a great many 
things which they are at present unable to do. This 
means money, and I hear that the Treasury has been 
very liberal. 


Ir is, I think, probable that, in spite of the obvious 
political difficulty, Sir Rufus Isaacs will be the new Lord 
Chief Justice. 


I rrxp Unionists, as may be imagined, singularly un- 
happy over the candidate chosen by their friends in the 
Kendal division—the ‘‘ singularly broad-minded gentle- 
man,’’ in Mr. Asquith’s phrase, who hopes to join the 
Tariff Reform Party as an out-and-out Free Trader. 
‘‘T had no idea Colonel Weston was a Conservative. I 
had always thought of him as a Radical,’’ confessed a 
perplexed North-country Tory the other night, appealing 
for sympathy to a Liberal fellow-member. ‘‘ And you 


? 


seem to have been right, my dear fellow,’ was the 


latter’s comforting reply. 


Ir seems to be generally understood that the 
Duke of Connaught will return from Ottawa before 
long, and that the appointment of a new Governor- 
General for Canada is not so far distant. It is no 
disparagement of the Duke’s tact and good sense to say 
that the second experiment of associating the Royal 
Family with the Governor-Generalship has been no 
more successful than the first. How could it be? Our 
governing system is mainly adapted to the Colonies from 
its Parliamentary side. But Courts are not so constituted 
as to stand the Atlantic voyage. Not only do the Colonies 
take unkindly to the race of Barnacles and Stiltstalkings 
who hem in a Royal personage, but there is neither a 
landed gentry nor a military society to bridge the gulf 
between Royalty and the mass of work-a-day people, 
such as Canadians or Australians are. 


MorEovER—again no blame to the Duke—there is 
little doubt that Royalty has been used to cover and 
excuse a good deal of social ostracism of Liberals in 
Ottawa. A well-informed correspondent, for example, 
writes me that during the Naval Debates a party of 
ladies from the Royal household attended to hear Mr. 
Borden’s speech, absented themselves when Sir Wilfrid 





Laurier spoke, came two days later to hear Mr. Foster, 





and left when the answering Liberal began his speech. 
There was, says my informant, a great deal of feeling 
among Liberals at these untoward incidents, and only Sir 
Wilfrid’s courtesy averted a public reference in the 
House. What is really wanted in Canada is the same 
kind of broad representation of Liberal thought and 
feeling that Mr. Bryce has supplied to the States. Let 
us hope that this will be thought of when the next 
Governor-General is appointed. 





Lorp SxHaw’s visit to the United States next month, 
as the Chairman of the Executive of the British 
Committee for celebrating the Anglo-American Peace 
Centenary, ought to be an interesting and profitable 
occasion, for there is a strong American Committee, and 
Lord Shaw’s personality and powers of speech should be 
specially agreeable. I hear, by the way, excellent 
reports of the work the Committee are doing. They 
propose to turn Sulgrave Manor, the “‘ place of origin ”’ 
of the Washington family, into a place of pilgrimage for 
American visitors here, and they hope to have the leave 
of the Dean and Chapter to set up a statue of Washington 
in Westminster Abbey. But the scheme which promises 
most for Anglo-American relations is the establishment 
of a lectureship in Anglo-American history, which 
possibly Mr. Bryce may be induced to fill. The post 
would carry with it the obligation to deliver a series of 
lectures in the great British cities. Really there has 
been no subtler or stronger weapon of ill-will between 
the two nations (and indeed between all the nations) than 
the misreading, or the bitter partisan reading, of their 
common history. 


I am told that the latest appeal for recruits to the 
first corps of the Ulster army—an appeal sent from 
the headquarters of the movement all over Ulster, and 
signed by a familiar name—yielded eight volunteers for 
the embattled host. 


I near that Mr. Balfour is writing a book on 
political economy, which will follow the main line of 
country traversed by ‘‘ The Foundations of Belief,’’ in 
so far as it will be a sceptical examination of many of 
the established theories and methods of the science. 


Mr. Suaw, I hear, has an interesting task in hand, 
the completion of one of the best of his earlier works, 
“The Quintessence of Ibsenism.’’ The earlier book 
was written before the appearance of “John 
Gabriel Borkman,” “Little Eyolf,’”’ “The Master 
Builder,’’ and “ When We Dead Awaken,” all plays of 
great beauty and significance, and marking a separate 
period of Ibsen’s dramatic method and critical thought. 
These works, Mr. Shaw insists with some truth, are 
treatment of dead people—of men and women who have 
done something, but whose life-work is finished when 
as yet the death of the body is remote—a numerous and 
worthy class in this country and elsewhere. Mr. Shaw 
also proposes to describe the changes in dramatic 
technique which Ibsen introduced and developed in 
the series of realistic plays beginning with “The Doll’s 
House.”’ 

A WavyFareERr. 
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Lite and Petters. 


VANITIES OF THINKING. 


Tue arch-humorist will always find his finest material 
in philosophy. For philosophy is the field where one 
can witness the most complete collapse of the loftiest 
pretensions. True, it is not given to everyone to 
cultivate this field of humor. Everyone can laugh when 
a pompous, magnificently attired person trips in his finery 
and gets a spill. But it takes some sort of intellectual 
training to pluck the full enjoyment from an explosion 
of the latest doctrine of the Absolute, or from watching 
the emergence of some new ‘“‘ ultimate ’’ criterion of fact 
or truth. Those, however, who have this capacity are 
particularly favored in the age in which they live. For 
large general notions, claiming to be philosophic, each 
with its group of more or less authoritative exponents, 
are springing up all around us. Philosophy has ‘‘ caught 


on.’’ As in politics “ we are all Socialists,’’ so, in our 
larger, looser thinking about what we call problems of 
. 5 . . 

life and the universe, ‘‘ we are all philosophers.’’ Nor 


is this only true of those who, having broken away 
from the religious creeds which gave their fathers the 
bits of Sunday metaphysics needed to temper the life of 
business, now chatter ‘‘ Higher Thought’”’ or ‘‘ Berg- 
sonism’’ in their drawing-rooms. Men of literature, 
artists, scientists, are no longer content to plough their 
special plots, but are seized with an almost wild desire 
to pull up roots, examine foundations, and formulate 
large sounding principles for what they happen to be 
doing. So far as this is a reaction against the short- 
sighted utilitarianism of the over-specialism which 
science, like industry, was in danger of mistaking for 
economy, it isto be commended. For it is most desirable 
that persons addicted to any special line of thought or 
practice should keep an eye upon the general meaning 
of their work and the proper place it bears in the scheme 
of things. 

But the hasty conversion of this philosophic 
attitude into ‘‘ a philosophy ”’ is a very different matter, 
and of much more dubious propriety. Set a thief to catch 
a thief. So it takes an accomplished philosopher to dis- 
close effectively the perils and the humors of such a 
proceeding. This task, Professor Santayana, a colleague 
of the late William James at Harvard, performs with 
great skill in his new volume of essays. [‘‘ Winds of 
Doctrine.’’ Dent.| The titles of the opening and con- 
cluding chapters, ‘‘ The Intellectual Temper of the Age ’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Genteel Tradition in American Philosophy,’’ 
furnish a foretaste of his attitude and method. For the 
chief humor of intellectual life is found in the recurring 
ingenuities by which clever and learned men are 
able to deceive themselves and others in the per- 
formance of the great philosophic trick of transmuting 
relative truths into absolute. America has certainly 
borrowed most of its vaunted intellectual as, indeed, 
its best industrial, inventions from other lands. But 
its soil and atmosphere favor rapid unimpeded growth, 
so that nowhere else can one find so well the full 
fruits of this philosophising process. The naive egotism 
by which German thinkers were led to regard the 
Universe as “a transcendental self and a romantic 
dreamer like themselves,’’ found in the Calvinism of 
New England just the food and tonic needed to furnish 
the powerful relief of idealism to an over-practical 
people. Though the pure Emersonian gospel could 
never have been widespread in its direct appeal, most of 
the religious “isms ’’ which have seized the curiosity of 
the common mind have contained some dilution or 
infusion of the Boston transcendentalism. One of the 
acutest passages in Professor Santayana’s essay describes 
the survival of the doctrine in “ the genteel tradition ”’ of 
academic circles, and its recent gradual expulsion before 
the impact of new ideas professing to carry a greater 
rigor of logic or a warmer glow of reality. When the 
“romantic ’’ idealism of the earlier German philosophers 
had passed into the desiccated intellectualism of such 
thinkers as Green and Bradley, no logical merits it might 
possess could make it “congenial”’ to people prizing 





warmth, freedom, initiative, and novelty so highly as do 
Americans. It was, therefore, assured beforehand that, 
when from Oxford or from Paris or elsewhere the 
inevitable doctrine of liberation came, it would receive 
a passionate welcome in America. Everything had been 
got ready for the “ philosophy ’’ of James cum Bergson 
before it arrived. The scientific curiosity of Americans 
had turned with unusual zeal towards the new study 
of psychology, especially to the borderland problems 
which are so entrancing to the intellectual tyro. 

William James had just the gifts of sympathy, learn- 
ing, and brilliant advocacy needed to boom ‘‘ pragmatism.”’ 
No one better than he to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp, or to cover a masterly retreat! He could 
furnish from his capacious arsenal a fresh stock of 
ingenious weapons for each fight of human flesh and 
blood against the ghosts of the old metaphysics. The 
modern world of vivid, shifty, disordered intelligence, of 
which America is a sort of parody, wanted a theory of 
knowledge and reality which could serve two very 
different purposes. On the one hand, it must afford a 
mental backing to the doctrines and practices of 
mysticism, spiritualism, faith-healing, Christian Science, 
and other psychic claims. On the other hand, it 
must appeal to the “business’’ view of life by 
exploding the claims of intellectual pedantry, and 
reducing theories and general truths to the test 
of practical utility. No more flattering doctrine 
is possible than that which tells man that the “hard 
facts ’’ which appear to confront him and oppose his will 
are really soft and plastic to his purposes, and that the 


‘rigors of the laws of Nature are merely illusory, for his 


mind alone is law-maker. The raw materials of 
phenomena either have no particular form until we put 
it there, or else have so many alternative forms that we 
can choose any that is accommodated to our particular 
requirements. In any case, man is master of his fate, 
and that is what is wanted for the practical man’s 
philosophy. 

When Bergson came along to supplement this 
human despotism with an ontology which presented 
organic nature as an unceasing shower of novelties, a 
creative power whose achievements are free, lawless, 
unpredictable, and only comprehensible by some high 
sympathetic instinct in men, the new philosophy was 
complete. True, it was not precise in its formulation ; 
in fact, each exponent put into it a private twist or 
bias, and critics could find what to intellectualists 
appeared deep inconsistencies. But when intuition is 
taken as the mode of apprehension, logic is put out of 
court, and these “purely intellectual’’ discrepancies 
need not trouble us. The practical fruits of such a 
gorgeous liberty for man and for his universe, the 
assertion, on the one hand, of hissupreme control over his 
environment, on the other, the restoration of ‘‘ God, 
Freedom, and Immortality,’’ and all the serviceable 
truths which rationalistic science threatened to destroy, 
are indeed a tempting bribe to thinking man. Biology 
itself, a generation ago the vanguard of rationalism, has 
been invoked to give its blessing to the new intuitionism 
by showing that the sciences—nay the intellectual 
faculties and laws of thought themselves—have been 
evolved by selection on a basis of “ survival value.’’ Very 
skilfully and wittily does Mr. Santayana present this 
play of illicit biases corrupting the integrity of the 
modern mind, and favoring the latest version of the great 
egoistic bluff by which the private views and interests of 
man are foisted on to the universe as expressing its true 
nature and purposes. 

This fundamentally illicit attempt to construct the 
world to fit our needs and aspirations is, of course, by 
no means confined to Bergson and the pragmatists. 
Professor Santayana seems to find it everywhere, 
possibly because it must be there. The philosophy, for 
example, of Mr. Bertrand Russell, with its stiffly logical 
method and its use of mathematical conceptions, is 
exceedingly remote from the doctrines we have been 
discussing. But Mr. Russell, when he deals with ethics, 
is found demanding for his purely human “ good”’ and 
“evil ’’ an absolutism just as illicit as any of the rest. 
All these values, or appreciations, are, Professor 
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Santayana contends, of human origin and use, and have 
no quality of absoluteness or immutability. This rela- 
tivity does not really degrade them. Quite the contrary. 
“IT cannot help thinking that a consciousness of the 
relativity of values, if it became prevalent, would tend 
to make people more truly social than would a belief 
that things have intrinsic and unchangeable values, no 
matter what the attitude of anyone to them may be. If 
we said that goods, including the right distribution of 
goods, are relative to specific natures, moral warfare 
would continue, but not with poisoned arrows. Our 
private sense of justice itself would be acknowledged to 
have but a relative authority, and while we could not 
have a higher duty than to follow it, we should seek to 
meet those whose aims were incompatible with it as we 
meet things physically inconvenient, without insulting 
them as if they were morally vile or logically con- 
temptible.’’ This is a truly philosophical view of 
toleration. So, too, with the vain desire to 
impose any other of our human valuations as 
revelations of the absolute intrinsic nature of things. 
It is all part of a conceited endeavor to climb from a 
Babel-tower of psychology into a sham heaven of 
absolutism. In a spirit of emotional sympathy we may 
be able to let down the anthropocentric barriers, and 
to become part of a larger cosmic life, but we cannot 
formulate laws of the ultimate nature of that whole. 
Nor need we try.  Intellectualism, the life of reason, 
requires no such justification. ‘‘ Because the peculiarity 
of man is that his machinery for reaction on external 
things has involved an imaginary transcript of these 
things, which is preserved and suspended in his fancy, 
and the interest and beauty of this inward landscape, 
rather than any fortunes that may await his body in 
the outer world, constitute his proper happiness. By 
their mind, its scope, quality, and temper, we estimate 
men, for by the mind only do we exist as men, and are 
more than so many storage-batteries for material energy. 
Let us therefore be frankly human. Let us be content 
to live in the mind.”’ 





THE MARK OF MAN. 


WHEN a pageant is wanted, most people have been 
content with scraps of local history patched together from 
the records of their town. They have shown us Druids 
imbuing their shaggy congregations with respect for oaks 
and mistletoe, when suddenly the crested legions came 
clattering in with sword and shield and the insignia of 
Rome. Then we saw the varied strains of our piratical 
ancestry arriving one after another—Saxon, Dane, 
Norse, and Norman. Knights in chain armor came 
next, and probably some King presented a charter to his 
well-beloved citizens. With good luck, we got a dash 
of the Peasants’ Revolt or the Wars of the Roses; 
perhaps a martyr was condemned to the stake; Queen 
Elizabeth went on progress or received news of the 
Armada; Rupert with flopping hair charged the crop- 
eared hosts; darling Charlie flaunted the kilt; perhaps 
we enjoyed a touch of arson just before the Great Reform 
Bill ; and that was about all, unless we had a final glimpse 
of Queen Victoria in a crinoline, or of the First Sea 
Lord carrying a Dreadnought while the County Asylum 
band blared ‘‘ Rule Britannia.”’ 

That was all the English mind demanded, and when 
we afterwards met the long-robed Druid cycling home 
to tea, or the Centurion laying aside his crested helm 
to enjoy the native mead and a cigar, we felt that our 
requirements in the way of knowledge, patriotism, and 
fun had been adequately satisfied. But the Scottish 
mind is not like‘ours. It craves for explications, and 
pursues universality in the particular. A sheep reminds 
it of Border history, and a pin illustrates the principle of 
cohesion. So when Scots give us a pageant, we may 
expect something on a large and far-reaching scale, nor 
does the ‘‘ Masque of Learning,’’ performed to-day for 
the last time at the Imperial Institute, disappoint our 
expectations. 

Edinburgh there shows South Kensington how these 





things should be designed, and as exponent she has sent 
Professor Patrick Geddes, a favorite son, bearing a name 
honored in Scotland’s ecclesiastical history, both for word 
and deed. Professor Geddes is an illuminating lecturer 
on botany, deeply versed also in the dim origins of life, 
and in the far-off division of male and female that has 
led to such disturbance among mankind, and caused so 
many novels to be written. But he has taken all the 
civilised world as his collecting field for botanical 
specimens, and towns are his daisies. Give him a town, 
and petal by petal, stamen by stamen, he will accurately 
dissect it, revealing under the microscope of his know- 
ledge how here a function was developed, and there was 
thwarted ; how here an organ became hypertrophied, and 
there sank down to the rudimentary stage. And as to 
the future, why, there is no beauty he would despair of 
producing by judicious crosses and cultivation! To 
Edinburgh he could restore its fragrance, and make 
Dundee to blossom like the rose. 

When such a Scotsman designs a pageant, he steps 
outside the parish boundaries and soars beyond the ken 
of the Bailliewick. He takes the whole human race for 
his province, and his theme is the development of the 
human mind. It is true the Masque, as now exhibited 
in London, appears to begin with the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire, and so has only about fifteen poor little 
centuries to run. But merely to spare the frailty of our 
Cockney nature is it thus abbreviated. Originally, as 
played in stern Caledonia, it began at the beginning. It 
began with prehistoric man, whose date, we believe, 
within a few thousands of years, may now be fairly 
accurately fixed at about a million centuries before the 
barbarian invasion of Roman-Celtic Britain. All that 
lengthy period has of necessity been omitted from this 
week’s performances, for the reason we mentioned. And 
indeed it is a pity, for that is a period of the highest 
interest. That the protoplasmic germ, or whatever it 
was which could first be calied a living thing, should 
develop into a hairy anthropoid in the course of millions 
of years is marvellous enough, but that the hairy 
anthropoid, not content to remain innocently gambolling 
and biting among the dragons and plashing monsters 
which bare it company in the slime and reedy forests, 
should develop into Plato, is such a miracle that no 
scientific mind would accept it, if it were not true. 

All this section of the mind’s growth, however, we 
have to imagine, because an English audience, untrained 
to poverty’s endurance, cannot sit for more than three 
hours without a meal. We have to imagine the ages of 
growth, from those earliest thinkers and inventors, 
symbolised by Prometheus, down through the genera- 
tions of Babylonians and Egyptians and Israelites, of 
Chinese and Hindus, until we reach the consummation 
of the human intellect in Greece. It is, of course, rather 
unfortunate for a dramatic Masque that Greece comes so 
early in the pageant of recorded man. When you have 
enacted Greece, there is not very much more to say, and 
the best you can hope for is to mount up another climax 
to a similar height. And perhaps it is not only 
unfortunate for the Masque, but for the race. The 
splendor of Greek thought has rather dazzled us. It 
tempts us to be always looking back instead of forward. 
But for its allurement, we might have struck out into 
other ways; we might have discovered other arts more 
proper and native to ourselves. Has not the “ classic 
tradition ’’ become too much like a Canonised Scripture, 
which we accept because it is divine? The Greek 
tradition has for many centuries been accepted almost as 
divine, and so has hampered our enterprise in thinking 
and in arts, making them imitative rather than fresh. 
Besides, it is so disheartening for the really original 
thinker or artist when he comes to the end of his work 
to find that the Greeks were there before him. 

But by the time the Masque in South Kensington 
opens, the brilliance of Greece was fast becoming 
obscured and forgotten. We have to mount, as we said, 
a second climax in the forlorn hope of some day reaching 
an equally radiant height. Certainly the path by which 
Professor Geddes guides us is gay and many-colored 
enough. He takes us through incursions of Barbarians, 
like mobs of working people entering awe-struck into 
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kings’ palaces ; and on through the influences of Mahomet 
and the dignity of Arabian culture; through the 
Religious and Knightly Orders, the great Fairs, the 
foundation of Universities, the Triple and Quadruple 
Paths to wisdom, the speculations of the Schoolmen, and 
the trick of printing, up to the gorgeous orgy of know- 
ledge and intellectual delights held at the Renaissance. 
So the procession of the mind passes on, rising to the 
Elizabethan height, advancing in different lines by way 
of the English scientists, the French Encyclopedists, the 
German philosophers, investigators, and musicians, but 
falling at times in our own country to the degradation 
of the old grammar-school, the crusted University, and 
the academy for young ladies. Finally, we are shown, 
in one great tableau of the present and future, the 
symbolic union of learning and life in their many 
multiplied forms. In front stands the childlike figure 
of the future, holding up the torch lighted first by pre- 
historic man, and handed on alight through all those 
various generations and races, all so much occupied 
besides in getting food and sleep and warmth, in marriage 
and child-bearing, in trading and cutting each other’s 
throats. It is very astonishing that they found time to 
keep the torch still burning, or cared to take the trouble. 

For this remarkable drama of the Ascent of Man— 
symbolising the perpetual miracle still being enacted on 
this dust atom of Earth, whatever else may be doing in 
other parts of the universe—Professor Geddes has issued 
a book of words as commentary. It is full of the rapid 
theorising, the keen perception of unsuspected relations, 
and the irrefutable paradoxes that we expect from him. 
The little book of eighty pages is a history of the world 
taken at full gallop, and it abounds in acute and practical 
observations besides. But there is one thought which 
recurs, representing, we suppose, the main object of the 
book and Masque. Speaking of the Benedictine Order, 
he writes :— 

‘Whoever is now looking forward, beyond the modern 
tangle of specialisms and specialists, to their needed harmony 
in thought, their needed union in associated life, in individual 
culture, and in surrounding usefulness, will have done with 
these hackneyed vibes at monastic failings and shortcomings, 
which, whether exaggerated or well-founded, have too long 
been withering both the Protestant and the anti-clerica] soul, 
and will apply his mind towards renewing something of the 
monastic achievement upon his own segment of the modern 
spiral.” 

Again, speaking of Wren’s resignation of the Oxford 
professorship of astronomy to come to London as an 
architect, he writes :— 

“This was no mere change of profession, as the foolish 
call such development; but a fulfilling. It was the correlation 
of macrocosm with microcosm, universe with man: it united 
anew the cosmic emotion of the astronomer with the thrill of 
moral responsibility in philosopher and priest, and thus fitly 
reached enduring monument in his well-wrought symbol of the 
dome of heaven to shelter and uplift the City’s life.” 

And towards the end he shows that the Masque seeks to 
co-ordinate into a twofold citizenship, that of Life and 
Learning—twofold for everyone, from the simplest 
worker and student to philosopher and statesman; the 
worker to be set thinking, and the thinker set working. 

That is a conception which the Government might 
consider while it meditates on education during its next 
two years of comparative leisure. To take it on its 
simplest terms, the divorce between mental and manual 
work is bad for both kinds of worker. It tends to 
brutishness in one, and insanity in the other, besides 
perpetuating the ludicrous distinction which limits the 
term “uneducated ’’ to the working people. For our- 
selves, the Masque suggested many little side issues as 
well. How is it, for instance, that the pursuit of 
knowledge appears to have lost something of its old dash 
and chivalrous adventure as it has become more common 
and better organised, or as natural science has grown 
more stable? Learning once was as fashionable as 
feathers, and the learned man was the chosen companion 
of princes. Why is learning now the butt of public 
schools and universities? Why is a learned man the 
last person you would find associating with the nobility? 
Or how can we restore the courageous excitement of the 
days when the mandrake shrieked as you pulled it up, 
and the basilisk darted venenation from his eye? Take 





, 


the word “ learning,’’ again, in the title of the Masque: 
how has it come to be applied almost entirely to a 
knowledge of what other people knew before? Or why 
is a man called learned because he knows the opinions 
held by the ancient dead—opinions often quite mis- 
taken? It is not a very satisfactory accomplishment, 
one would have thought, and yet at our Universities it 
is highly paid. 

Lastly, we should like to know why the appearance 
of certain figures upon the stage, especially Shakespeare 
and Burns, aroused a peculiar emotion. The man 
representing Burns was like Burns ; the Shakespeare was 
hardly like at all. In fact, a spectator who from the 
first had asked at intervals, “ Who’s that blighter?’’ as 
the various celebrities appeared, repeated the question 
now. Why, then, should the sight of this indifferent 
counterfeit in the Mermaid Tavern have stirred so 
sudden a thrill? For the first time we seemed to realise 
that a man named Shakespeare, no bigger than ourselves, 
had once been alive and had written all those things 
while he was living close beside us here in London. As 
a fact we knew it before, and we can no more explain 
the sudden realisation than we can explain the similar 
emotion that touched the audience when they saw the 
little figure of the Future still holding up the torch, or 
ready to pass it on, and knew that they would have very 
little share in its persistent light. 





THE PIOUS MURDERER. 


Tue conscious villain has all but disappeared from 
literature, and in our more respectable theatres he is no 
longer tolerated. One is inclined, after reading the 
telegraphic reports of the Agra murder trial, to think 
with Whistler that Nature also is creeping up to art. 
It presents us with a pair of criminals who are positively 
pious. It is seldom that a murder really is, in the literal 
sense, a human document. Murder has not been, since 
the Italian renaissance, a habit among literary people, 
and even De Quincey in his most daring moments did not 
suggest that the greater philosophers have usually been 
murderers. He was content to demonstrate that their 
lives had all been attempted. There the science of 
psychology has suffered, and we must renounce any lively 
hope of ever reading a self-diagnosis of the motives and 
passions that lead to murder by a hand equally accom- 
plished and experienced. The better psychologists are 
rarely murderers, and more practised murderers are 
rarely psychologists. It would, indeed, be hard to name 
a reputable psychologist or a professed moralist who has 
even gone so far as to fight a duel or take part in a 
battle. They are in this department a passive tribe. 
Dostoieffsky, who has written better than most innocent 
men about murder, had, indeed, felt the hangman’s rope 
about his neck, and heard his reprieve upon the scaffold. 
But his crime was not Cain’s; it was nothing worse than 
a laudable political activity under the Romanoffs. 
Murderers, to be sure, have often left us their con- 
fessions and autobiographies. But these documents lack 
actuality. They are seldom written with a red hand. 
They do not show us the murder in its really delicate 
phases of inception and contemplation. They are at 
best retrospective performances, and they are commonly 
written with the chaplain at the murderer’s elbow, and 
posterity in front of a blazing row of footlights. 

It is not merely the unusual callousness, the 
almost Italianate consistency, of these Anglo-Indian 
murderers which lend this Agra trial a horrible 
fascination. It is unique because it has brought to light 
a whole series of letters written by one of the murderers 
to the other. Criminals so rarely put their crimes on 
record that one is tempted to wonder why the police 
even trouble to look for such documents. It is the first 
psychological puzzle in this extraordinary case that the 
letters were ever written, and the second that they were 
ever preserved. Shakespeare, when he had to guess what 
a man would feel about a woman who joined with him 
in a murder for their mutual advantage, depicts the 
shrinking with which her cruelty inspired him. But 
there is no suggestion here that this Macbeth 
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shuddered at the contemplation of the woman’s 
‘“undaunted metal.’’ He felt nothing but “‘ grateful 
love.’’ Art, as usual, has been more probable and more 
subtle than life. He kept and numbered and docketed 
these frank revelations of an almost incredible callous- 
ness, much as though he had been some innocent 
Harriet in Jane Austen’s novels preserving ‘‘ the 
precious treasures’’ of her lover’s penmanship. There 
is the first indication that not even in this peculiarly 
brutal and calculated murder do we discover the conscious 
villain. The man must have imagined that in the 
tranquil years to which he looked forward, he would be 
glad to read the contemporary records of the crime which 
the woman committed for his sake. They were passing 
through an experience which they regarded as “‘ the crisis 
in both our lives,’ and. they evidently felt that their 
work was to be considered, when it had succeeded, simply 
as a ‘‘deserved and longed-for result’’ of skill and 
daring. This state of mind is just conceivable as the 
product of an egoism originally robust, and now 
reinforced by passion into an egoisme a@ deux. What is 
more puzzling, and one would suppose more unusual, is 
the naive but evidently fervent piety which inspires these 
letters. 

We do not recollect a case in which literature has 
attempted the psychology of the pious murderer. The 
King in ‘‘ Hamlet’’ prays, to be sure, but that was long 
after the murder, and even so he lacked the confident, 
happy piety of this couple. He felt no illusions, and 
broke into a cold sweat of rhyme at the thought that his 
prayers would not to Heaven ascend. Cellini used to 
pray at need, and he had as many crimes as masterpieces 
on his conscience. But his prayers were only new 
crimes, and he records with evident self-approval the 
mean little lies, elaborate and circumstantial, and almost 
plausible, which he told to the Deity on critical occasions. 
The piety of these letters is clearly quite natural and 
habitual. It is not assumed uneasily for the momentous 
occasion. It is not the attitude of a normally good 
woman, driven by some awful stress of circumstances, 
into a breach of the criminal law which some higher 
morality might pardon. It is apparently a piety which 
is quite unaware how unusual it is. It makes no preface 
or apology for itself. It is not even ill-at-ease. It is 
serene amid temptation, and unruffled in crime. One 
might suppose that it was a sardonic humorist who wrote 
as the poison seemed to be failing, that it was ‘‘ evidently 


God’s will to spare hubby’s life.’’ But that resignation © 


was prepared for either event, and there is no suspicion 
of a ghastly joke in the mind which wrote, “‘ The liquid 
has arrived safely, and if it is God’s will, He will make 
our efforts come to a successful issue to-day.’’ There 
can be no concealed meaning in the phrase in which Mrs. 
Fulham recommended patience to Dr. Clark as the great 
remedy which Heaven had put into their hands. Even 
grimmer is the piety of the man, when he writes that he 
will one day prove his ‘“‘ grateful love through God’s 
help and blessing.’’ This is clearly no improvised or 
sudden piety. If not exactly the flower of a blameless 
life, it is clearly not the product of conscious guilt. 

The philosophers, in spite of their purely passive 
experience of murder, were clearly in the right. The 
conscious villain is the invention of the poets. The 
severest moralists have never found a difficulty in 
admitting that men who have murdered on a larger scale 
than this from a disinterested motive were subjectively 

ood men. Brutus was a patriot, and Guy Faux may 

ave been a saint. But a purely selfish murder, slowly 
calculated, slowly executed, which brings with it no sense 
of conscious guilt, is a miracle in morals which requires 
some evidence. One can by a stretch of the imagination 
conceive the state of fury in which a murder is committed 
under sudden provocation; but there the act is in- 
stinctive and almost physical. One can just conceive the 
criminal brutalised by habit, ignorance, and drink, who 
‘murders on a level below the emergence of moral 
distinctions. But the pious murderer seems to bring the 
evidence which the thesis demanded. Scott, to be sure, 
provided a pious murderer for Amy Robsart, but he kept 
his piety and his cruel cupidity in separate compartments 
of his soul. There is no such divorce in this case. The 








murderer was pious in the very deed. We lack material 
for a closer analysis. The letters are as elementary as 
they are clear. By what sophistry or casuistry the 
miracle was achieved we cannot guess, but we rather 
suspect that no need for casuistry arose. A robust egoist 
was quite sure that the thing she wanted was right. 
That is, after all, the secret of all egoists. We do not 
wonder when the pretender hears Mass as he devastates 
kingdoms. We are not surprised when Napoleon orders 
a Te Deum over the corpse of a nation. It is only on the 
petty scale of private and retail crime that the com- 
bination of murder with piety comes to us with a shock 
of surprise. When next we feel surprise at such a 
phenomenon, we had best listen to the philosopher’s 
“Know Thyself.’”’” A man will always do what seems to 
him good. If it were not so he would be, not a criminal, 
but a moral imbecile. The pious villain is rather rare, 
but the conscious villain is quite impossible. 





THE PAYING GUEST. 


WE have no worse term of reproach than “ Parasite.”’ 
The beast of prey is excused and even honored for his 
method of living at the expense of others. He increases 
the mental and physical qualities of the pursued as well 
as his own grand powers, but, according to all the values 
that we recognise, the parasite degrades both himself 
and his host. It is a kind act, then, to look for mutual 
benefit in cases of apparent parasitism, and lift them 
out of that mean category into a class bearing a better 
name, such as ‘‘ commensalism.’’ All very close partner- 
ships are suspect. Even if they begin with perfect 
mutuality, they must tend to drift towards the relations 
of master and servant, or parasite and host. This 
definition of the equities of such a partnership given. by 
Mr. Edward Step in his new book of ‘‘ Messmates’”’ 
(Hutchinson) is, of course, purely ideal :— 

“Two friends agree to share quarters and have a common 
table; but one may be infirm and wealthy, whilst the other 
is strong and comparatively poor. The infirm one offers to 
pay two-thirds of their common expenses if the other will 
contribute one-third, plus his protection, cheerful companion- 


ship, or other valuable help. This is Commensalism. The 
pair are Messmates.”’ 


In another case put by Mr. Step, two friends in good 
health, each able to earn his own living, agree for the 
sake of companionship to live together, each paying for 
his own necessities and luxuries. That kind of partner- 
ship is mutualism. It covers in nature such picturesque 
and well-known cases as the plover that picks the teeth 
of crocodiles, the pilot fish that guides the shark to his 
(and their) food, and the starling of our own fields that 
is welcomed by the ox, on whose back it finds some of its 
living. Neither is guest, neither is host. They are 
under no contract to abide together. There is no taint 
of parasitism between them to be cleared up by means of 
a nice quantitive estimate of Do ut des and the blessed 
label ‘‘ messmates.’’ 

But where are we to find a true case of partnership 
“‘ depending upon friendship, and not upon force or 
fraud,’’ and neither messmate able to say that the other 
is inclined to give too little and take too much? One of 
the oldest and most constant of such alliances is that 
between a certain worm and the tiny plant atoms that 
inhabit its tissues. These are the essential scavengers of 
waste products, which they change into proteins for the 
nourishment of the worm. The plant might exist alone, 
but the worm cannot. Therefore, it is the worm in the 
end that brings the firm to chaos. Instead of going 
abroad for supplies, it turns Protectionist and eats up 
the plants, thereby suffering from impurity of the blood 
that the plants would have rectified. ‘‘ It insists,’’ says 
Mr. Step, “‘ on taking such high dividends that the capital 
of the concern is encroached upon more and more, and 
ruin results.’’ Far more interesting is the anemone that 
allows one particular species of fish to play unchidden 
among its stings ‘“‘that could pierce his scales, and 
rapidly kill him.’’ Very seldom indeed do you find this 
giant anemone without that little fish of the perch family 
swimming about among the tentacles. It no doubt finds 
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its food there, but what does it do for the anemone that 
the latter for ever spares its life? ‘‘ Cheerful companion- 
ship ’’ is surely its entire contribution to the partnership, 
and on that assumption it is, we suppose, that Mr. Step 
asserts that the association shows “‘ that these lower forms 
of life must possess a higher grade of intelligence than 
it is the fashion to credit them with.’’ For our part, 
we should not be surprised to learn that the perch was 
the owner of a peculiar immunity from the anemone’s 
poison. 

The association between the crab and the anemone 
is usually cited as a case of commensalism, though with 
conspicuous lack of justification. The crab has hit upon 
the expedient of doing without great biting claws, and 
carrying instead anemones to sting prey for it. Of 
course, the anemone gets the scraps, but it has not nearly 
the same degree of choice in the alleged partnership as 
the ferret, for example, has in its partnership with man. 
In the case of the hermit crab, which carries anemones 
on its shell, the power of choice is possibly reversed. 
How finicking that choice may be is shown by the fact 
that two hermit crabs, so nearly similar that they were 
only separated by naturalists on structural grounds after 
much trouble, are entirely faithful to the two anemones 
they are respectively in the habit of carrying. ‘‘ You 
may find Rondelettit (one of the anemones) temporarily 
attached to stones whilst he is on the look-out for a new 
partner, but Palliata (the other anemone) either dies 
when his partner dies, or clings to the empty shell till 
a new tenant takes possession.’? Thus the partnership 
seems essential to the anemone if not also to the crab. 
Discussing one of the numerous cases in which a crab and 
a sponge are associated, Mr. Step says:—‘‘ The sponge 
is glad to employ a vehicle that will carry it about to 
fresh feeding-grounds,’’ a daringly short way of saying 
that the partnership is advantageous to the sponge. 

It is ludicrous to ask which is the infirm and wealthy, 
which the strong and comparatively poor in the com- 
binations last discussed. Perhaps the answer is easier in 
the next example, that of the ants and the acacia. If a 
man goes to pick the flowers of certain acacias, if a beetle 
comes there to lay eggs that shall become leaf-devouring 
caterpillars, if a whole army of leaf-cutting ants come 
there to strip the tree from top to bottom, out rush 
certain exceedingly pugnacious and effective ants to 
deliver battle, and drive off the assailants. Many trees, 
like the acacia, defend themselves with thorns, but not 
many in the same way. In this case, we have the thorns 
large and hollow, or first stuffed with a delectable pulp 
to attract the ants to take possession of them. When 
the barracks are tenanted, the trees provide the 
mercenaries with elaborate special food, gradually 
produced among the young leaves, which it is most 
important to have protected. The plain narrative of 
Belt, who brought this wonder from Nicaragua, is purely 
entrancing. Mr. Step is not content to leave it on its 
merits, but says that the arrangement suggests ‘‘ cunning 
and calculation on the part of the plant.’? That such 
cunning may sometimes be defeated by the janissaries is 
shown in the common instance of our broad bean. That 
plant supplies little spots of leaf nectar obviously as bribes 
for the ant. The ant licks up the backsheesh, and 
proceeds to cultivate its milch-kine, the aphides, on the 
upper leaves of the bean, whose juices they suck. 

Thus, we seek in vain for anything approaching a 
living-in partnership that is stable and reliable, entered 
into at the choice of both partners, and giving each of 
them a benefit without excessive payment and without 
abuse of privilege. There are many creatures that live 
in the establishment of the social insects, a blind beetle 
that the ants seem to regard as a pet, a small ant that 
lives in little tunnels of its own, whence it issues to annoy 
the larger ants as mice annoy us, Volucella grubs growing 
up into flies wonderfully like the humble-bees in whose 
nests they are stowaways. The ant shows the greater 
restraint towards its guests, because the ant is largely 
carnivorous, and the pet beetle might often prove 
tempting in the way of food. Wasps and hornets are 
still more carnivorous, and when they deliberately over- 
look the gastronomic possibilities of a nice fat, juicy, 
alien maggot that lives in their nest, the naturalist wants 





to know why. The strange grub is the servant of the 
wasps, or their scavenger by contract. Another grub, 
very like the scavenger, is torn to pieces at sight, but the 
scavenger moves openly among the wasps unhurt. Its 
work finished, it grows into a fly, and goes off till it is 
time to lay eggs in another wasps’ nest. The wasps are 
a rich people, though scarcely infirm; they allow the 
poor alien to eat the crumbs that fall from their table 
—because the crumbs are a nuisance. 





Letters from Abroad. 


A SACRIFICE TO FOLLY. 
1813—1863—1913. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Official Germany celebrates the centenary of 
the wars of deliverance. But there is little enthusiasm 
about the jubilee. Efforts to make political capital out 
of the remembrance render the festivities unpalatable to 
all who retain a scrap of democratic feeling. The Social- 
democratic masses observe a directly hostile attitude. 

It cannot be otherwise. Undoubtedly the wars of 
1813 to 1815 had for the greater part of Germany, and 
particularly for Prussia, a deeper significance than for 
Great Britain. Here they were a real national uprising 
against an oppressor—an oppressor, in the first instance, 
of princes and princelets. But by degrees Napoleon 
became also an oppressor of their subjects. The 
executive agent of the liberating principles of the 
French Revolution had developed into a megalomaniac 
gambler in nations, who laid the peoples he came to 
emancipate under contributions so heavy that up to the 
end of the nineteenth century some Prussian provinces 
had still to redeem debts contracted in consequence 
of them. Besides, you cannot emancipate nations 
beyond their capacity for emancipation. If the upheaval 
touched all classes of society it was, like all national 
wars, a confused movement led by various sections 
under different conceptions of national life. 

Thus its memory has ever since been a ground of 
quarrel. The element of democracy it brought into 
play was not at all to the taste of the princes and their 
aristocratic retainers. Particularly in Prussia it was 
regarded as dangerous, and as far as possible to be 
obliterated. Its upholders were either prosecuted as 
demagogues, or victimised in other ways, and in the 
schools only those aspects of the movement were recalled 
which fitted in with the traditions of a bureaucratic and 
semi-feudal Monarchy. Yet at the time of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the upheaval, its traditions were still 
fresh enough to keep alive in the ranks of middle-class 
Liberalism the fact that it had, in the first instance, been 
a popular movement for liberty. 

From several points of view a comparison of what 
happened in 1813 and 1863 with the particular work 
of the year 1913 seems opportune. 

The year 1813 saw in Prussia, in connection with 
the upheaval against Napoleon, the creation of the 
“ Landwehr,’’ the territorial militia for the defence of 
the country against a foreign invader, which in cases of 
need should form the reserves of the regular army. The 
work of such men as Clausewitz, Scharnhorst, Schén, 
and their adherents, the ‘‘ Landwehr ’’ was the cherished 
idol of the Democratic Liberals of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. They saw in it the real national 
force as distinct from the regular standing army which, 
by its constitution, its long service, and the fact that of 
the eligible youth of the country scarcely a fourth part 
were enlisted, bore in a high degree the character of a 
conscripted levy. 

The year 1863 was the year when the conflict over 
the military question of the Prussian Diet (then almost 
exclusively composed of Liberals of different shades) 
with William I. and his two foremost advisers, Bismarck 
and Roon, threatened to take a revolutionary character. 
It was the outcome of a scheme for re-organising the 
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army, brought forward in 1860 by the King’s Govern- 
ment. It was so shaped as to increase the body of the 
army and its reserves by enlisting a larger percentage of 
recruits, enforcing strictly the three years’ service, and 
adding to the reserves of the army the two first levies 
of the ‘ Landwehr.’’ The two latter measures made the 
scheme utterly unpopular. The transformation of 
levies of the ‘ Landwehr ’’ into reserves of the army 
seemed to give away part of the inheritance of 1813. 
For the reserves, when under the colors, were subject to 
the military code, with all its reactionary and autocratic 
prescriptions ; the ‘“‘ Landwehr ’’ was not. The reserves 
could be called up against the people, the ‘“ Landwehr ’”’ 
not. The former were in name and in law part of the 
Royal army. The “ Landwehr ’’ was, on principle, the 
people in arms. 

The King pressed the scheme, and his Ministers 
carried it against the decisions of the Diet. Consequently 
the plans of celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
wars and victories of 1813 by demonstrations of loyalty 
between the King and the nation fell piteously flat. The 
middle and lower middle classes boycotted them. 
Against the attempts of the official world to retrace the 
upheaval of 1813 to Frederick William III.’s address, 
An Mein Vo ik, the “ Kladderadatsch,’’ the German 
“Punch,’’ sang :— 


“There still live witnesses who saw the time 
When from the dragon’s seed men were created, 
When by their own force nations were made free. 
The nations called, and then the princes came! ” 


How all this is changed in 1913! Of the old popular 
“ Landwehr ’’ there is nothing left but the name. What 
to-day are called Landwehr levies are, in fact, reserves 
of the army, fully subject to its disciplinary code. And 
the army is still a Monarchical institution, only that the 
title “ Kaiserlich ’’ has shifted the designation “ royal ”’ 
into the second line. Not to the nation, but to the 
Kaiser, is the army sworn. He is its supreme “ lcrd.’’ 
Militarism is master, and before it all the parties except 
Social Democracy are disarmed. Only from the party of 
the wage-earners does the new, exorbitant increase meet 
with serious opposition. ; 

The exact figures of the increase are not yet officially 
announced. Only this much is known, that it will far 
exceed the first calculation of 50,000 more recruits a 
year. Now one hears speak of over 75,000 additional 
recruits which, with the two years’ service, will mean 
an increase’ of the army in—pardon the word—“ peace 
time ’’ of over 150,000—+.c., to a total of over 700,000 


on a “ peace’’ footing. The estimate of the war-force | 


to be thus obtained reaches the enormous figure of 
millions. 

It will indeed be THE NATION IN ARMS. Universal 
military service will now become a reality. Every 
healthy young man of the prescribed age will be enlisted 
and drilled for the defence of his country. Can democrats 
honestly oppose it? Is it not the realisation of their 
own demand? 

The falseness of the conclusion is too obvious to call 
for refutation. We are not offered a transformation of 
the present system, but its extension and fortification. 
And if democrats have had any doubts how to take sides 
in regard to the measure, its international effect must 
have resolved them. With a haste difficult to qualify 
in polite language, France has jumped into the universal 
three years’ service. In Italy steps are taken to follow 
suit, and other countries will not lag behind. It is the 
old game again. The endless screw turns on, and finally 
the nations will from a military point be where they 
were ; only their fiscal burdens will be heavily increased. 

And why this new increase? We are told that the 
changes in the political world brought about by the 
Balkan War—the shifting of the centre of gravity in 
favor of the Slavonic nations—make a strengthening of 
the military force of Germany and a fortification of its 
Eastern frontier imperative. That some observations of 
the sort may have in fact driven William II. and his 
military advisers to the proposed measure is quite 
credible. From their point of view, from the conceptions 
of traditional diplomacy, they act not without reason. 








But this shows all the more clearly the folly of this 
diplomacy, the necessity to break resolutely and finally 
with its traditions. 

Their cbsolete character has been clearly laid bare 
by the course of events in the East. The part played 
by the so-called Concert of the Great Powers in the 
Balkan War is both shameful and laughable. They 
started with the programme of preventing the war, and 
they succeeded in making it bloodier and more 
devastating than it probably would have been without 
them. They stepped forward afterwards with a deter- 
mination to stop and end it, and managed only to 
protract it. Instead of exorcising the war demon they 
have given birth to new hatreds and rivalries. All this 
because of the systematic setting aside of principles of 
right, all this because, again and again, questions of 
prestige and material interest were allowed to supersede 
the fundamental rights of self-government and free 
nationality. Ready from the beginning to give away the 
rights of the Balkan nations, the Powers have ended in 
betraying Turkey and making her regeneration almost 
impossible, 

Which of them is the most guilty? We are not 
informed of their discussions in camera, and consequently 
are not in the position to share out blame with precision. 
More or less guilty they all seem to be, and each of them 
will have its excuses. 

Already we begin to feel the pinch in Germany. 
The figures of our foreign trade, so alluring at the first 
glance, lose much of their splendor when closely 
scrutinised. Several ready-made manufacturing 
industries are in a very unfortunate condition, and, with 
rising prices for raw materials and half-manufactured 
goods, others may follow. Herr Gothein, M.P., the 
well-known economist, has found that of the sixty-three 
millions of pounds increase in the value of German 
exports in the years from 1907 to 1911, sixty-one millions 
are increases in the value of raw materials, partially 
manufactured goods, and machinery, and only four 
millions increases in the value of other manufactures 
than machines. This shows the trend of our industrial 
evolution. In the building trades considerable stoppages 
are recorded, and the rate of interest shows an alarming 
tendency to rise. 

In a fit of romanticism, William II. has proposed 
to make the year 1913 ‘“‘a year of sacrifice’’ in 
remembrance of 1813, which saw all classes of the nation 
bring their offerings for the deliverance of the country 
from the invader. A contributory levy on fortunes of 
over 30,000 marks or so is to bring in the one milliard 
of marks wanted for the outlay in fortifications, guns, 
&c., for the new soldiery. It is, of course, only fair to 
tax the wealthy classes for armaments; they are the most 
eager to advocate and hail them. But besides the 
outlay, there will be about 300 millions of marks of 
increased regular expenditure, and great opposition is 
heard to the idea of covering these also by a tax on 
fortunes, inheritances, or income. The States protest 
against the Empire filching their sources of revenue, and 
so do the municipalities, whose charges are continuously 
rising. On the other hand, a pretty quarrel has arisen 
between the press of the Agrarians and the organs of 
the stockholding classes about the graduation of the levy 
and the question of exemptions, the landowners wanting, 
as usual, to shift their share of the tax as much as possible 
on to other shoulders. It is not impossible that the end 
will be a compromise in the shape of some taxation of 
commodities or of traffic. And it has become doubtful 
whether the levy on the wealthy will finally bring more 
than three-fourths of the milliard wanted. 

Be this as it may, directly or indirectly, the levy 
and the new taxes will mean a huge tax on the industry 
of the nation. How the rate of interest rises is shown 
by the fact that the empire must now borrow money by 
issuing bonds at 4 per cent., the 3 per cent. Consols being 
as low in price as the English 24 per cent. Consols. Other 
effects of the enlisting of 60,000 to 70,000 more young 
men will make themselves felt in time. 

It is an irony that the centenary of the liberation 


| of the country from the yoke of a man who impoverished 
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the nation by exacting high levies should be celebrated 
by a revival of the levies of 1813. And irony it certainly 
is that the levy is made in order to protect the nation 
against the freaks and intrigues of a Government and 
a system which nobody has been more eager to revive 
than the rulers of this same nation.—Yours, &c., 


Ep. BERNSTEIN. 
Berlin, Schéneberg, March 10th, 1913. 





Communications. 


THE TROUBLE IN BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The administration of Bristol University, which 
has for some time been the mark for trenchant criticism 
from within and from without the University, has recently 
been arraigned in a series of courageous and outspoken 
letters communicated to the press by Professor Gerothwohl, 
who, as one of the teachers in the University, can claim to 
speak with complete knowledge and absolute disinterestedness. 
Professor Gerothwohl agrees with the other critics in tracing 
the troubles that afflict the University to these causes : first, 
the incapacity of the lay Council; secondly, the impotence 
of the Senate; thirdly, the atmosphere of intrigue that 
unhappily surrounds the University ; and, lastly, the absence 
of academic freedom and the precarious tenure of office 
enjoyed by professors and teachers. The correctness of this 
diagnosis seems to receive support from the fact that, within 
the last month, the Council of the University has issued 
agreements under seal to all the existing professors, granting 
them a life tenure of their chairs. It is a question whether 
this, though a step in the right direction, will of itself be 
sufficient to disarm criticism and to satisfy public opinion. 

The professors, when the University of Bristol was 
founded, were removable at three months’ notice. Subse- 
quently, they were granted tenure for life under a standing 
order of Council, which, however, Council could revoke at 
its pleasure. And professors were, in the first instance, 
appointed only for a probationary period of two years, at the 
end of which their engagement terminated automatically, if 
not renewed by Council. It would be interesting to know 
if there is any other university that has adopted a device 
so capable of abuse, so calculated to prevent scholars from 
offering themselves as candidates for vacant chairs. A two 
years’ tenure hardly deserves to be called “for a term of 
years.”” Royal Commissions have again and again con- 
demned limited tenures, and found that, whatever the dis- 
advantages that can be urged against tenure for life, it is 
beyond all comparison the best and safest in the long run. 

In the spring of last year, the Advisory Committee to 
the Board of Education issued a Report strongly animadvert- 
ing upon such conditions of tenure as obtain at Bristol. The 
Committee contends that there is “no sufficient reason why 
any Governing Body should keep its professors on a three 
months’ tenure,” and emphatically lays it down that it is 
“imperative that regular provision should be made to secure 
at least that no professor can be removed from his office 
until his case has been fully considered by the Senate, or 
corresponding body.” Excellent as is this recommendation, 
it cannot be regarded as very helpful to a professor that his 
case should be “ considered,’’ if the Senate and its members 
are in the hands of Council, or if Council can reject con- 
sidered opinions and recommendations of Senate. Pre- 
sumably, the intention of the Advisory Committee is that 
professors shall not be dismissed without the consent of the 
Senate, or other academic body. That a professor should be 
dismissed on academic grounds by the non-academic body, in 
opposition to the recommendation of the academic body, 
would be a gross abuse of university powers, open to the 
gravest interpretation. It is unreasonable that, while the 
government is in the hands of two bodies, one body should 
have power to remove members of the other body who do 
not see eye to eye with them in questions of academic policy. 
As Privy Council has imposed upon the Senate duties that 
may easily brinz it into conflict with Council, Privy Council 
should have extended to professors an adequate protection 





against injury or retaliation on the part of the executive 
body. It is intolerable that Council should have power, 
when a professor holds views on academic matters that may 
be distasteful to Council or some of its members, to remove 
him either arbitrarily, or, worse still, upon charges calculated 
to injure him in the world outside the University. 

Members of Council would do well to remember that they 
are, like the professors, the servants of the University, and 
they must learn that they are not entitled to regard them- 
selves in the light of the professors’ masters or employers. 
They are in the position of trustees holding a stewardship, 
and they have no powers other than those conferred upon 
them and carefully defined by the Statutes. It may willingly 
be conceded that in business experience and knowledge 
members of Council have the advantage of the professors. 
But Councillors, if they are sensible men, recognise that, on 
academic questions, the professors, who are presumably men 
of experience, chosen for their intellectual distinction, are 
likely to entertain views more enlightened than their own. 

Already, it appears, criticism has so far borne fruit 
that the Council has issued agreements giving, as we have 
already said, life tenure to the present staff of professors. 
This concession, whatever may have been its motive, is to 
be welcomed as a step in the right direction, and must be 
taken as an admission on the part of Council itself that the 
tenure previously enjoyed by professors had been not merely 
technically insecure but in practice precarious and even 
dangerous. But there is no guarantee that agreements 
under seal will be given to future professors, nor does it 
appear that Council has abandoned the two years’ probation 
imposed on professors on their appointment. This proba- 
tionary period must deter scientists and scholars of standing 
from applying for, or accepting, chairs in Bristol University. 
The arrangement is incompatible with the self-respect of 
the teachers. It wears, to say the least of it, an ugly look, 
and the probationer will for two years be in a false position, 
for if he would retain his chair he must be more concerned 
to make friends and to avoid giving offence than to carry 
out efficiently his duties as professor and as member of the 
Senate. Engagements for a limited period, at the expira- 
tion of which contracts terminate automatically, are common 
enough in the world of business, and no stigma is fastened 
upon a man if the contract is not renewed. It is, however, 
very different in the case of a university professor. To have 
held a chair for two years and then to be given his congé 
with or without any reason assigned, is certain to prove a 
serious handicap to, if it does not ruin, his career. It is, 
then, obvious that the Bristol system of appointment 
subject to a period of probation must be abandoned, and 
that life tenure must be granted from the moment of appoint- 
ment, if the University is to attract the services of accom- 
plished scholars and efficient teachers. 

It must be noted that having conceded security of tenure 
to the professors, the Council has done nothing for the 
lecturers of the University. They also should have a reason- 
able security of tenure, and an effective protection against 
wanton attack or wrong. 

The report of the Advisory Committee to the Board of 
Education, already referred to, is an invaluable document 
containing the deliberate and well thought out opinions 
and recommendations of experts in University administration. 
This Committee presses upon the universities the considera- 
tion of their recommendations as to the tenure and status of 
professors, and hints that, when the next distribution of the 
Exchequer grant is made, the conditions of tenure of pro- 
fessors will, with other matters, be taken into “ special 
consideration with a view to the formulation of more satis- 
factory criteria of assessment.” 

This next distribution will not take placo until 1916, 
but there is no reason why the grant of public money to a 
university should not be subject to revision if the adminis- 
tration of that university is known to be defective. Indeed, 
it may be a question whether the Board of Education would 
not be well advised to distribute its grants annually rather 
than quinquennially. Annual distribution would prove a 
wholesome check upon the vagaries of an irresponsible or 
recalcitrant Council, and a necessary safeguard for the tax- 
payer where the expenditure of public money is involved.— 
Yours, &c., 

GRADUATE, 

March 11th, 1913. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Mr. William H. Davies’s poem, in your last issue, 
is most welcome, but may Isuggest that one or two statements 
of fact, woven into the verse, call for correction? I will 
content myself with quoting and commenting upon two 
lines :— 

‘No window kept a light for thee.” 
“‘ No pilot thought thee worth his pains.” 


Now, it is a matter of history that there was a man who, 
through sheer love of great verse, and through kindness, 
piloted Francis Thompson all the years of his London life 
from the late ’eighties until his death. That man was 
Wilfrid Meynell. There was a window always alight for the 
poet—the window of the Meynell home. And if this is not 
made very clear in the forthcoming “Life of Francis 
Thompson,” by Everard Meynell, the reason will be the 
family shrinking from making their good deeds known. I 
speak from knowledge. Long ago (it must have been about 
1889), on the occasion of my first meeting with Wilfrid 
Meynell (my initial call at that hospitable house, drawn 
thither by an essay from Mrs. Meynell’s pen that made me 
eager to meet the author), Mr. Meynell asked me if I had 
ever heard of a Francis Thompson who had submitted to him 
for “ Merry England” an astonishing poem from the vague 
address of Charing Cross Post Office. Later, he tracked the 
poet, and from that day until Thompson’s death Wilfrid 
Meynell was pilot, friend, purse, anything, everything, to 


the poet. From the material world Francis Thompson 
wanted nothing. It did not interest him. It did not exist 
for him. His body, that wretched structure ordained to 


house, as it best might, his ardent spirit, he, shall I say, 


despised. Comfort, a home, provision for the future 
were to him unrealities. His only realities were 
spiritual; his only adventures were in the land of 
visions. The Meynell household was his true parental 


home, and he, a child in all worldly matters, was as incurious 
as a child as to the whence and why of the necessaries of 
life. For a time I was happily instrumental in relieving 
my friend, Wilfrid Meynell, of the financial burden of 
piloting a poet. That was during the days of my editorship 
of the “ Academy,” when for three or four years Thompson 
was our most valued and most difficult contributor. I soon 
realised the folly of sending him a cheque in payment of 
contributions. Either he would never open the letter, or, 
likely enough, he would light his obstreperous pipe with 
the cheque, apparently never dreaming that it might be 
useful in paying his landlady. No; I sent him no cheques 
after the first month. A cheque was despatched to his 
landlady each week for board and lodging, and a few shillings 
were placed in the poet’s hand, periodically, for pocket 
money, which he accepted with detachment, his flow of con- 
versation (it was his wont often to talk about nothing at 
exasperating length) uninterrupted. The “Academy” 
would never have received his fine “Ode on the 
Death of Cecil Rhodes ’’ (a commission: completed in fifteen 
hours) had he not been in want that day of pocket money— 
not for collars, not for cabs—for laudanum. 

Mr. Davies in his poem speaks of “nights of hopeless 
misery.’’ Thompson was really a happy man. I never 
knew him miserable, or even unhappy. I doubt even if 
he was wretched prowling the squalor of the Charing Cross 
arches, for there were the stars above, and within him was his 
soul, agonising for the long-delayed return. He had his own 
interior sources of intense happiness, also his curious outside 
interests in cricket, in the campaigns of great generals, and 
in his incursions into hero-worship—for Coventry Patmore, 
for Henley. I shall never forget that afternoon when he sat 
at Henley’s feet, literally, on a footstool, in the house at 
Muswell Hill, and Henley talked, and Thompson talked, and 
the younger poet unloosed his magnificent admiration, and 
the elder poet, amusement and pleasure mingling on his 
giant face, purred. The detached, dishevelled, yet dignified 
figure of Francis Thompson returns to me often in these days, 
now that his rough pilgrimage is ended, and his footprints, 
as the years pass, grow deeper and firmer. I close my eyes 


and see him on his way to the “Academy” office, 





walking down Chancery Lane on a dire November day, 
splashed with mud, dripping with rain, jeered at, his sodden 
fisherman’s basket of books squelching on his shoulders— 
but his eyes are above the chimney-pots, he is seeing visions, 
and his lips move, for he is leaving great verse unto a little 
clan. The splash of mud from omnibuses, the taunts of boys, 
found no entry to the splendor of his waking dream. 

The conscience of the world may be at rest about this poet. 
Everything material that could be done to aid a man of 
genius, every palliative to ease the insufficient equipment of 
his poor body was given to him by his pilot. The lighted 
human window always shone. The rest was with God.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. Lewis Hinp. 

8, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 

March 12th, 1913. 





“WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HAVE TO FACE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your gallant attempt to “describe the suffrage 
situation as it stands’’ will, I fear, play into the hands of 
the militant suffragists, for nowhere have I seen a franker 
acknowledgment that they have created “the intolerable 
situation,” which is their aim. They have, you admit, 
broken down the law: naturally. Our prison system, being 
made for malefactors, not for martyrs, cannot stand the novel 
strain—and they are imperilling the Liberal Government, 
which all the forces of Tariff Reform and all the embattled 
hosts of Ulster could not shake. But I cannot feel that the 
rest of your analysis is equally scientific. How can Mrs. 
Pankhurst prevent the private Suffrage Bill from passing— 
if Parliament wants to pass it? How can Mrs. Fawcett’s 
refusal of Mr. Asquith’s alternative prevent that alternative 
being pressed forward? These ladies have no power over 
the House. But the fact that they now stand united in the 
demand for a Government measure does not mean that they 
will not gladly accept a private Bill if it passes—merely that, 
not believing in the possibility of its passing, they refuse 
to lend themselves to Parliamentary foolery and the waste 
of public time and money. And that they are both right in 
this, you yourself implicitly admit when you say that there 
is at present no “Parliamentary force adequate to the 
passage of a Woman Suffrage Bill.” 

In this deadlock I am with you in deprecating the 
present militant tactics, but only because I regard them as 
a superfluous sacrifice of women,soldiers, the battle being 
over and the field won. The lumbering necessities of the 
Parliamentary machine, complicated by the unfortunate 
accident of Asquith’s conservatism, impose a certain delay. 
Militancy might slightly quicken the pace; but what is 
gained in time is lost in civilisation. I do not so much 
mind property being reduced to its right significance—the 
many adorers of St. Francis should, indeed, commend this— 
as the rousing of the sleeping dogs of hooliganism. On the 
other hand, every day lost aggravates the monosexual mania 
from which both sides are suffering; for the monosexual 
mania of the Asquiths and the Chestertons is answered by 
the monosexual mania of the women writers whose utter- 
ances have provoked your valuable article on “The Future 
of Free Womanhood.”’ 

The deadlock can only end with the ending of Mr. 
Asquith’s Government ; and why you should say “the force 
which drags down Liberalism will drag down the women with 
it,’ I cannot understand. The contrary is the case. The 
Conservatives have a suffragist leader. By some bad trick 
of the fairies, the Liberals are saddled with an anti-suffragist 
leader. Asquith must go. Asquith is all that has blocked 
the way. And he will go. It is true that Mr. Harcourt is 
clutching at the mantle of Mrs. Partington; but very soon, 
as in “ Little Eyolf,” we shall hear a cry, “The broom is 
floating !’’—Yours, &c., 

IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 

Far End, East Preston, Worthing. 

March 10th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In regard to the article in your issue of March 8th, 
entitled “What the Government Have to Face,” are you 
quite sure that the situation is as bad as you make out? If 
you were to run over in your mind the history of the last 
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thousand years, and the potentialities of the next thousand, 
do you not think that your view would prove susceptible of 
adjustment to the exigencies of a proper perspective? It may 
only be necessary to recall the fact that the French Revolu- 
tion produced a suffragist agitation. France got over it. 
Cannot Great Britain do the same? Surely the issue, viewed 
in its proper perspective, is that of militants contra mundum, 
and, if I were to indulge a betting propensity, I should put 
my money, with extreme pleasure and deliberately, on poor 
ignored mundus, which, being interpreted in this context, 
means “our country.’’ Of course, if the nation were merely 
Liberal and Suffragist, there can be no Before and After, 
and all must look very black. But, then, the nation is not.— 
Yours, &c., 
H. T. Bett. 
Sutton, Surrey, March 12th, 1913. 


THE MEANING OF CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srmr,—Your readers and Mr. T. G. Martin will be 
interested to learn that the French War Office have set 
apart 150 officers, non-com. officers, and gunners of 
the French Artillery arm, who have a good knowledge 
of the English language, to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to be attached to British batteries when required, 
to enable a system of co-operation to be established without 
confusion in the field. 

The British authorities have instituted no such system, 
nor has the German Emperor, but it must be plain to your 
correspondent, as it will be to your readers, that the French 
authorities believe there is justification for their action, 
and this justification no doubt arises from the impression 
made in France by the speeches of our ex-Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Roberts, those of the hundreds of speakers 
at National Service League meetings, the articles in the 
Unionist press, and the views voiced in Paris by the greater 
number of the English who visit that city, who move in 
what may be called aristocratic circles—conscriptionists to 
a man or woman. 

The responsibility that lies on the shoulders particu- 
larly of those Liberals who support the National Service 
League for what may follow is very great, and it is difficult 
to believe that they realise in any degree what they do. 
The Jingo party in Gerniany wants nothing to add to the 
anti-British spirit they foster, and yet these Leaguers give 
into their hands exactly what may make the task of the 
Kaiser still more difficult; for our Ministers may assure 
Germany of our innocence, but there is the damning fact 
of these 150 soldiers ready to help England when she is called 
upon to support France in her war against Germany, for 
there is no concealment in France as to the object these men 
are selected to carry out. 

To show the insensate folly of this propaganda I need 
only turn to Professor Spenser Wilkinson’s well-known 
work, ‘‘ The Command of the Sea,’’ published in 1894. At 
that time we were all taught to look upon France as the 
enemy, and the Professor states a number of problems, and 
gives his solutions to them; but these solutions aimed at 
showing that we were not in a proper state to meet the 
chances of war. This was his final solution of the difficulty : 
‘* My idea, therefore, is to compel the Government (it was 
Rosebery’s Government then) to find and appoint two 
war directors, one for the army and one for the navy, and 
to call upon each of them every year for his specification of 
the navy (army) he would require to beat the French (or 
Russian, or French and Russian) navy (or army)—the 
reports of both War Directors should always be laid before 
the Cabinet before they consider either Army or Navy 
Estimates.”’ 

This was considered in 1894 to be sufficient to safeguard 
the nation, yet to-day we have Military Councils and Navy 
Councils, and within the Cabinet a Committee of Defence, 
with the best brains of both services represented, but since 
that time, many thanks to King Edward, we have lost all 
that bitter feeling against France, and turn now to Germany, 
our natural ally if there is one in the world, with every 
species of pinprick and suspicion. 
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Surely, sir, men who write as your correspondent 
writes should be bolder than they are, and avow that it is 
not that they fear for the weakness of the Territorial 
system, but that they seek a war with Germany, and know 
that as our land forces stand to-day we cannot hope to 
send sufficient soldiers to the aid of France to make it 
worth her while, and that only Conscription will satisfy 
them. What promises may have been made behind the 
scenes to French men of position by those who run this 
British agitation we may never know, but that some promises 
have been made, every article in the French Jingo press 
makes certain. A great responsibility lies on all Liberals 
who directly or indirectly assist in this vile work.—Yours, 
&e., 

ArTHur GrimsHAw Haywoop. 


THE HOSPITALS AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in a 
recent issue of Tue Nation, in which reference is made to 
the “drastic action of the members of some of the hospital 
staffs in London as being in sharp distinction to the willing 
service of the doctors on the Insurance Panels.”” And you 
also refer to the fact that in London many of the most 
important hospitals are endowed. 

I think you must’ have been misinformed as to some of 
the facts, and perhaps you will allow me to bring one or two 
points to your notice, though not necessarily for publication. 

When the medical benefits came into force on January 
15th, the medical staff in the Out-patient Department and 
the Casualty Department were informed of the Committee’s 
decisions with regard to the treatment of insured persons, 
viz. :— 

“That every case which could not be treated by a 
‘General Practitioner of average ability ’ was to be treated at 
the Hospital as hitherto. 

“That only such Insured Persons were to be sent to the 
Pane] Doctors as were suffering from simple ailments which 
any Practitioner ought to be able to treat. 

“In no case was a patient to be allowed to suffer in any 


way, so that even in sending patients to Panel Doctors, First 
Aid was to be given if necessary.” 


In the great majority of cases these patients have 
returned to the hospital with all sorts of reasons for doing 
so. One panel doctor told the patient that he wished to 
fill his panels with “well’’ cases, not with “sick”’ ones. 
Other cases were returned because the hospital had given 
First Aid, with the message that the hospital must finish 
what it began. One of our physicians, whose duty it is to 
see a great many epileptic patients, referred several of those 
cases which were suffering from ordinary fits to the panel 
doctors, and took the trouble to write out a full history of 
each case, and gave a copy of all the prescriptions he had 
used; every one of these patients was returned to the 
hospital, and one patient was frightened back on being told 
that he would become paralysed if he did not return to the 
hospital—an absolutely untrue statement. As most of the 
doctors in this neighborhood are on five or six panels, it can 
hardly be expected that anything like approaching adequate 
treatment of the simplest ailment can be given. 

If you would send a representative to spend an afternoon 
here on any day and see the way the patients are treated, 
and also let him spend an hour with a panel doctor in his 
surgery hours, I think you will come to the conclusion that 
your paragraph is hardly a fair one when you talk of the 
“ willing service of the doctors on the Insurance Panels and 
the unsympathetic attitude of the hospitals.’’ 

Might I point out one mis-statement in the paragraph 
referred to, so far as this Hospital is concerned? Not many 
of the London hospitals are endowed. St. Bartholomew’s 
and St. Thomas’s, and, to a certain extent, Guy’s, are, I 
think, the only ones. At this Hospital we are dependent 
on voluntary help to the extent of about £80,000 per annum. 

If one of your representatives would care to call, I 
should be most happy to explain our attitude towards the 
Insurance Act, and tell him something of the work we are 
doing. 

I may say that with regard to our attitude towards tho 
Act we are strictly carrying out the instructions of the 
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Chancellor himself and of the Insurance Commissioners.— 
Yours, &c., E. W. Monis, Secretary. 
London Hospital, Whitechapel, E. 


THE SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I have followed with interest the correspondence 
in your columns on the subject of the Scottish Temperance 
Bill. As some prominence has been given, both in the 
Scottish and English Press, to the views of the critics of the 
Government, I make no apology for attempting to reply to 
one or two of their principal arguments. 

Your correspondent, Mr. J. M. Hogge, M.P., in your 
last issue, endeavors to draw from the results of the Glasgow 
plebiscite the conclusion that the prohibition or veto option 
contained in the Bill would be inoperative throughout 
Scotland. It must, I think, however, be clear to everyone 
that the Glasgow plebiscite, which did not raise the issue 
of prohibition at all, cannot afford any true indication of 
the measure of support which would be accorded throughout 
the country to the No-Licence Option contained in the Bill. 
So far from the issues submitted in Glasgow being, as 
described by Mr. Hogge, “in almost identical terms”’ with 
the Bill, the plebiscite postcards included an option of 
increase in the number of licences, which finds no place in 
the Temperance Bill, and omitted altogether the No-Licence 
Option, which is one of its most important provisions. 

No one will venture to deny the high authority of your 
correspondent, Dr. Clouston,: as an expert in mental 
diseases, or his great public services as a temperance and 
social reformer. I have myself, on a number of occasions, 
listened with the greatest interest to his illuminating 
addresses upon the destructive effect of alcohol on the human 
brain, and its affinity for the highest form of nerve cells. 
Dr. Clouston and many other distinguished medical men 
have proved to us conclusively that alcohol is a poison, and 
fraught with great danger to the human system, and, 
accordingly, in our schools we teach our children to avoid 
its use. In these circumstances, it would surely seem more 
prudent, acting upon the views of such medical experts, that 
we should seek rather to encourage abstinence, instead of, 
as a community, continuing to supply the poison, even in 
its least dangerous forms, or in the smallest possible doses, 
in however admirably equipped and ventilated premises. 

The main argument, however, which has been advanced 
by most of your correspondents who have criticised the action 
of the Government in excluding disinterested management 
from the Bill, is founded upon the so-called refusal of the 
Government to “trust the people.” Why, it is asked, in a 
local option Bill, will you not allow the people to decide 
for themselves what forms of control they prefer, and afford 
them the widest possible power of selection? The extreme 
plausibility of this argument has led to its very frequent 
use in the House of Commons, and elsewhere, and has easily 
misled those who have only given it a scanty and superficial 
consideration. A moment’s thought, however, will make it 
clear that this argument can only be applied within the 
strictest limits. In a Temperance Bill it is only proper to 
insert those options which can be regarded as likely to 
secure a real advance in the direction of temperance reform. 
Differences of view no doubt exist, and will continue to 
exist, as to the probable results of particular options once 
they are put into operation, and as to whether or not they 
will constitute such an advance; but no one will assert that, 
in such a measure, it would be proper to present to the rate- 
payers any proposal which would not be consistent with the 
main restrictive purposes of the Bill. The advocates of 
disinterested management refuse, under any circumstances, 
to trust the people as to how the surplus profits of the Public- 
house Trust Companies might be applied, and strongly 
oppose any proposal which would permit of the application 
of such profits towards local objects, or towards the reduc- 
tion of the rates, which they regard as likely to have a 
demoralising effect upon the community. Most of them are 
also opposed to an option of increase of licences, and they 
are united in their condemnation of the option of munici- 
palisation which was proposed in the House of Commons as 
an amendment to the Bill. In each of these cases there is 
precisely the same refusal to give effect to the “ trust the 





people” argument, and on precisely the same grounds as 
those which have influenced the Government in rejecting the 
disinterested management amendment. In all these cases 
the options were excluded because they were not regarded by 
Parliament as suitable to the particular Bill, and it would 
be equally unfair in any one case to argue that the prin- 
ciple of trusting the people had been improperly departed 
from. As to who is to be responsible for making the selection 
of the options to be inserted in the Bill, there can surely be 
little doubt that this selection ought to rest with the Scottish 
representatives themselves, and that the Government could 
not make itself responsible for defeating the views of an 
overwhelming majority of the accredited representatives of 
the people of Scotland. 

An attempt has been made in certain quarters to repre- 
sent the attitude of the opponents of disinterested manage- 
ment as a dog-in-the-manger attitude. Nothing is, how- 
ever, further from the truth. Disinterested Management is 
admittedly still in the experimental stage, as evidenced by 
the variety of proposals which have been put forward from 
time to time for consideration, and by the different methods 
applied to its working where it has been brought into prac- 
tical operation. Within the ranks of those who support it 
there is the widest divergence of view as to the necessity of 
securing a monopoly for the Public-house Trust Companies 
within a given area. In Committee of the House of Lords 
the proposal was first limited to the granting of such licences 
to the Public-house Trust Companies as the Licensing Court 
might think fit, and to new licences (thus leaving the situa- 
tion very much as it is under the present law, with, how- 
ever, the public obligation to make payment of “ reason- 
able compensation ” to the dispossessed licence-holder). On 
Report Stage it was altered in form so as to secure an abso- 
lute monopoly in each district; while, on consideration of 
the Commons’ reasons for disagreeing with the Lords’ amend- 
ments, it was again limited to public-houses. Under the last 
amendments proposed in the House of Lords, the Trust 
Public-houses were to be left in open competition with inns 
and hotels and licensed grocers. It was thus clearly in the 
minds of many of the supporters of Disinterested Manage- 
ment in the House of Lords that the fullest success might 
attend the Trust Public-houses, although in open competi- 
tion with other licensed premises. This is borne out by the 
statement of Lord Lansdowne, made on November 26th, 
1912, in Committee of the House of Lords, viz.: “But, my 
Lords, we listened to-night to a very interesting statement 
by Lord Grey, which, I think, established clearly that 
houses of this description have not only held 
their own, but have held their own  triumph- 
antly in the face of the very competition which the 
noble earl so much apprehends.” There is, in fact, nothing 
to prevent the supporters of Disinterested Management con- 
tinuing to pursue their own policy in Scotland under the 
present system. If they can satisfy the Licensing Courts and 
the public that their proposals are well founded, they will 
be able to set up Trust Public-houses in every district. 

Nothing has surprised me more in the controversy which 
has arisen on the subject of the amendments proposed or 
supported by the Opposition in the House of Commons and 
in the House of Lords than the suggestion that their attitude 
on these amendments was not prompted by any real hostility 
to the Bill itself. It seems to be now forgotten that the 
reasoned amendment proposed by the Opposition on the 
Second Reading of the Bill in the House of Commons cn 
April 1st, 1912, struck at the principle of the Bill itself, 
and was entirely destructive of its provisions. The 
hostility then displayed was continued thronzhout the 
whole proceedings in the House of Commons, and 
also in the House of Lords. In the Upper House the 
Opposition have throughout supported the attitude of the 
Opposition in the Commons, with the result that the same, 
or at least similar, amendments were again moved and 
carried against the Government. In these circumstances, 
it is somewhat difficult to understand on what grounds it 
can be maintained that the attitude of the Opposition in 
both Houses has been that of a friendly criticism in a non- 
party spirit, and that a compromise on the lines suggested 
in certain quarters, and which would afford satisfaction to 
the opponents of the measure, would not involve the serious 
weakening of the Bill.—Yours, &c., 


March 12th, 1913. J. Duncan Mrirar. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION, 


Sm,—I do not propose to follow Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Sinclair into all the details of their argument, as this would 
require a letter even longer than their’s; but I think their 
grounds of complaint against your attitude to this Bill may 
be reduced to two, and on these I should like to make one 
or two comments. 

The first argument—or, rather, assertion—is_ that 
Scottish opinion, and especially Scottish temperance opinion, 
is unanimously against all the amendments introduced into 
the Bill by the House of Lords. I am not prepared to 
defend every one of these amendments, and we may narrow 
the question to that around which the debate has chiefly 
centred—the option of Disinterested Management. Mr. 
Gordon suggests that the attempt to introduce it is due to 
the unauthorised intervention of “ some people in the South.” 
But this description—certainly a damaging one in the eyes 
of a patriotic Scot—can hardly be made to cover the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which has several times 
declared itself in favor of this option. Nor is the other 
great Presbyterian Church unanimously in favor of veto and 
veto only. Those who claim that it is, overlook names like 
those of the late Principal Rainy, of Principal Whyte, and 
Principal George Adam Smith, who have supported the 
wider policy associated with the name of Lord Peel. We 
shall need to frame a new definition of unanimity if names 
like these, and many other leaders in medicine and the other 
professions, as well as in municipal life, can be excluded 
from the “unanimous” ranks of Scottish temperance 
reformers. The truth is that the propagandist temperance 
bodies mistake their own position and opinion for those of 
the people of Scotland. Personally, I should rejoice if the 
enthusiasm for veto which characterises the former were as 
general among the community as a whole; but I cannot shut 

my eyes to the fact that it is not so—the recent plebiscite 
in Glasgow proves that. So I am forced to turn to alterna- 
tive methods. 

At this point the second objection is raised. Even if 
the Scottish temperance societies be wrong about the merits 
of management and their fellows in Norway right, even if 
some alternative scheme must eventually be tried—both of 
which possibilities are at least conceivable to Mr. Gordon, 
and almost certain to Mr. Sinclair —why complicate and 
endanger the present Bill by pressing for the additional 
option now? I admit that there was some reason for this 
attitude as long as veto, reduction, and management were 
so placed on the ballot-paper as to be likely to split the 
temperance vote; but Lord Courtney’s proposal of the trans- 
ferable vote has put them in their right position as supple- 
mentary to one another. For the rest, there are two replies 
to the objection: First, those who hold that the present Bill 
is incomplete should remember that it will be many years 
before we can expect another, and so should strive to make 
it a complete settlement. Secondly, if the inclusion of 
management endangers the Bill, that is due to the narrow- 
ness of view of the supporters of veto. With every other 
section, class, and party, the widening of the Bill would 
increase its acceptability and improve its prospects.— 
Yours, &e., 





G. F. Barzovr. 
Bonskeid, Pitlochry. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—You will, I am sure, be glad to know that your 
statement, “the United States is contemplating a new large 
increase in her navy,’”’ may now be dismissed as an unful- 
filled forecast. A letter just received from my friend, Dr. 
Trueblood, of Washington, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, contains the following welcome announcement, 
dated February 27th: “Our House of Representatives 
yesterday, by a vote of 174 to 156, refused to 
accept the Naval Committee’s recommendation of two 
new battleships this year. I was fearful up to two 


days ago that the two battleships would be ordered, and 
that the gain of last year would be lost. But the tide turned 
very rapidly the last two days, and yesterday our friends in 
the House won. 


It is a very much greater victory than 


appears on the surface, as it will probably fix the battleship 
programme for the future.”—Yours, &c., 

JoseruH G. ALEXANDER. 
Tunbridge Wells, March 11th, 1913. 





Yoetrp. 


I. 


THE WHELK GATHERER. 
WueE tks from the white sea, 
The sea-field of Lir, 
What life has touched you? 
What storm, what vastness? 


Creek to sea-loch, 

And sea-loch to ocean 

Are brothers. 

What rumors have cried to you 
From the Beyond? 


Where the dim sea-line 

Ts a wheel unbroken ; 
Where day dawns on water, 
And night falls on wind, 
And the fluid elements 
Quarrel forever. 


Where sometimes the sun 
Looks hotly down on you, 
And sometimes the moon, 
And the ice-cold stars. 


Where no ship sailed of man 

Comes ever to trouble you; 

Only the nautilus’ fluttering pennant, 
Only the petrel’s peak of silver, 

Only the whale’s hulk, only the dolphin’s, 
Only the derelict—black and deserted. 


And you? 

You, poor woman, 

Swathed in thick shawls 

Wet and staggering 

Under your burthen, 

Have sailed seas all as strange. 


Such life has touched you, 
Such storm, such vastness, 
Such rumors have cried to you 
From the Beyond. 


II. 


THE TURF-MAN. 
Oaks that once waved to the sky, 
In his wicker kishes lie , 
Seeded ere King Conor’s birth, 
To warm my little house of earth. 
But the fiend Mortality 
Touches all things with decay. 
Soon the turf-man and his ass 
Like the green forest will pass, 
Branch on branch, and stem on stem. 
Soon, like Conor’s diadem— 
The red carbuncle in his crown— 
My fire will sink and settle down, 
And I, the poet, old and poor, 
Be left wondering at Death’s Door. 


SrosamM mac CATMAOIL. 
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— 





THE 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Taylor Papers: A Record of Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert 


“Nation”? Orrice, THurspay Nicur. 


Taylor.”’ Arranged by Ernest Taylor. (Longmans. 15s. net.) 

“Sir Frederic Maurice.” By Lieutenant-Colonel F. Maurice. 
(Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Political Philosophy of Burke.” By John MacCunn. 
(Arnold. 65s. net.) 

‘* Mysticism in Christianity.” By the Rev. W. K. Fleming. 


(Robert Scott. 5s. net.) 


“Princess and Queen of England: A Life of Mary II.” By 
Mary F. Sandars. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 
‘““A Wayfarer in China.”’ By Elizabeth Kendall. (Constable. 


10s. 6d. net.) 

“Little Jennings and Fighting Dick Talbot: 
and Duchess of Tyrconnel.” By 
(Hutchinson. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

“California: An Englishman’s Impressions of the Golden State.” 
By Arthur J. Johnson. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 


A Life of the Duke 
Philip W. Sergeant. 


“The Adventures of Dr. Whitty.” By George A. Birmingham. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

“ Mixed Grill.” By W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

“ Balzac.””’ Par Emile Faguet. (Paris: Hachette. 2fr.) 

“Louis Veuillot: L’Homme, le Lutteur, |’Ecrivain.”” Par E. 
Tavernier. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 

Quatre Ans 4 la Cour de Saxe.”” Par Guy Balignac. (Paris: 

Perrin. 3fr. 50.) 

“La Terre Refleurira.” Roman. Par Marie-Anne de Bovet. 
(Paris: Lemerre. 3fr. 50.) 

* * x 


Ir is not often that an author’s posthumous publications 
fill twice as many volumes as those which he himself 
decided to give to the world. Yet this seems likely to be 
the case with Emerson. His “ Journals,’’ edited by Mr. 
Edward Waldo Emerson and Mr. Waldo Emerson Forbes, 
and issued in this country by Messrs. Constable, already 
run to eight volumes. And as the last of these only comes 
down to 1855, the “Journals’’ for another twenty-seven 
years have still to make their appearance. When the work 
is completed, students of Emerson cannot complain of lack 
of material; but we think his memory would have been 
better served if his editors had contented themselves with 
a more rigid selection. There is a good deal of repetition in 
what they print, a good deal that is trifling and common- 
place, besides much that has now lost any interest it once 
possessed. What, for instance, is the use of giving 
permanence to such a reflection as this: “Certain persons 
naturally stand for cities, because they will certainly build 
them; as Erasmus B. Bigelow, Patrick Jackson, William 
Emerson of Bangor, Alvah Crocker, Samuel Lawrence, David 
Neal”? 

* * ea 


On the other hand, there are many passages well worth 
preserving, some striking thoughts, and a few verdicts on 
men and on books that throw fresh light upon Emerson’s 
genius. The mere lists of books that engaged his attention 
are of value in the case of the man who gave the advice, 
“Never read any book that is not a year old. Never read 
any but famed books. Never read any but what you like.”’ 
And, besides, there is the pleasure of seeing the process by 
which Emerson’s own books came into existence, the pre- 
liminary reflections, the grouping of materials, and the 
gradual crystallising of the whole into the form which it 
finally assumed. This process can be well studied in the 
seventh volume of the “ Journals,’’ in the case of Emerson’s 
book on “English Traits.’’ He came to England in 1847, 
delivered a number of lectures, especially in the North, and 
met many of the famous men of the period. His reflections 
on the English character and on English society—not 
always flattering, but, on the whole, decidedly favorable— 
form the first sketch of “ English Traits.’ 


* * * 


Many readers will turn first of all to Emerson’s many 
references to Carlyle. These are for the most part compli- 
mentary, but Emerson sometimes directs a shrewd thrust 
at his friend’s weaknesses. Carlyle’s “ rage at stump oratory 
is inverted love,” his reputation, which is “ founded on his 
revolutionary character, or his setting himself against the 


| 
| 
| 





mountainous nonsense of life,’ would have been “ purer 
and higher if it had not weaved into it brag and conceit.” 

“Carlyle is no idealist in opinions, but a protectionist in 
political economy, aristocrat in politics, epicure in diet, goes in 
for murder, money, punishment by death, slavery, and all the 
pretty abominations, tempering them with epigrams. His seal 
holds a griffin with the word, Humilitate. He is a covenanter- 
philosophe and a sans-culotte aristocrat.” 

“ * * 

CartyLe’s style is, in Emerson’s opinion, by far his 
greatest merit. Once or twice, indeed, he is taken to task 
for his mannerisms and his intemperance—“ the merit of 
glass is not to be seen, but to be seen through; but every 
crystal and lamina of the Carlyle glass is visible ”—but 
Emerson is full of praise for “his wonderful rhetoric.”’ 
He is “a better painter in the Dutch style than we have 
had in literature before’’; his closeness and fidelity are 
“ terrible’’; “it is an improvement in writing as strange 
as Daguerre’s in picture, and rightly fell in the same age 
with that.” 

‘In reading Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling,’ I still feel, as of 
old, that the best service Carlyle has rendered is to Rhetoric 
or the art of writing. Now here is a book in which the vicious 
conventions of writing are all dropped; you have no board 
interposed between you and the writer’s mind, but he talks 
flexibly, now high, now low, in loud, hard emphasis, then in 
undertones, then laughs outright, then calmly narrates, then 
hints or raises an eyebrow, and all this living narration is 
daguerreotyped for you in his page. He has gone nigher to 
the wind than any other craft. No book can any longer be 
tolerable in the old husky Neal-on-the-Puritans model. But 
he does not, for all that, very much uncover his secret mind.” 

x * & 


Or the English poets then living, Emerson seems to 
have cared most for Clough. When “ The Bothie of Tober- 
na-Vuolich”” appeared, he wrote that the world had a 
new poet, and that Tennyson must look to his laurels. 
A further reading confirmed this good impression. “’Tis a 
kind of new and better Carlyle,’’ he wrote. And he felt 
that to surpass Tennyson was no very great achievement. 

“Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ is the commonplaces of 
condolences among good Unitarians in the first week of 
mourning. The consummate skill of the versification is the 
sole merit. The book has the advantage that was Dr. 

Channing’s fortune, that all the merit was appreciable. He is 

never for a moment too high for his audience.” 

He thought that Tennyson was incapable of writing “a 
single one of those moral sentences which make the fame 
of true bards.’’ 

* * ~ 


EMERSON’s admiration of Swedenborg, whom he calls 
“the last Christian,” appears on almost every page of the 
“Journals.”’ It extended to Swedenborg’s expositor, Dr. 
Garth Wilkinson, and most readers will feel a good deal of 
surprise at such a verdict as this: “In England, Landor, 
De Quincey, Carlyle, three men of original literary genius; 
but the scholar, the catholic cosmic intellect, Bacon’s own 
son, the Lord Chief Justice on the Muse’s Bench, is 
Wilkinson.” In another passage he laments that 
“Wilkinson, Swedenborg’s pupil, after one hundred years 
with a brain like Bacon,’’ should not be read in this 
country. Readers may like to be reminded that a 
biography of Wilkinson by Captain John Wilkinson was 
published a few years ago by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 

* * * 


Tue “ Journals’? contain a number of epigrammatic 
reflections which Emerson wrote down as they occurred to 
him. We append a few examples :— 


“ An orator is a thief of belief.” 

“For good reading, there must be, of course, a yielding, 
sometimes entire, but always a yielding to the book. 

“Gibbon has a strength rare with such finish. He built a 
pyramid, and then enamelled it.” 

“An autobiography should be a book of answers from one 
individual to the many questions of the time.” 

“‘ Goethe in this third volume Autobiography, which I read 
now in a new translation, seems to know altogether too much 
about himself.” 

“ The ancients brought the fire, the moderns collect coal.’ 

bi George Sand is a great genius, and yet owes to her 
birth in France her entire freedom from the cant and snuffle 
of our dead Christianity.” 

“The English and the Americans cant beyond all other 
nations. The French relinquish all that nonsense to them.” 

“The next generation will thank Dickens for showing so 
many mischiefs which parliaments and Christianities had not 
been strong enough to remove.’ 


- Railroads are to civilisation what mathematics were to 
the mind.” 
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Hediews. 


FORGOTTEN WINDHAM. 


“The Windham Papers.” With an Introduction by Lord 
ROSEBERY. (Herbert Jenkins. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 


Has the world done right to forget William Windham, or, 
still worse, to remember him only as the successful advo- 
cate of bull-baiting? If we read his introduction aright, 
Lord Rosebery, drawn as he is to this elegant politician by 
many ties and sympathies, is not disposed to question the 
justice of his fate. He lavishes compliments, it is true, with 
a prodigal hand. “In life he was brilliant and successful. 
In oratory, in Parliament, in society he was almost supreme.”’ 
“He was a statesman, an orator, a mathematician, a scholar, 
and the most fascinating talker of his day.’’ There is no 
stint here of praise. But Lord Rosebery adds that “he left 
no stamp, no school, no work,” and he sums him up as the 
finest English gentleman of his, or perhaps of all, time. This 
reputation of a fine gentleman in an age when fine gentlemen 
had the world of politics almost to themselves seems to over- 
shadow his fame as a politician. Does it not mean that his 
achievements in public life were not of the kind to deserve 
immortality? Windham lived at a time when public life 
was full of fine gentlemen, with their Latin quotations and 
their finished taste and their standards in manners and 
politics, but not too rich in men of foresight and imagination 
in public affairs; and though his own generation no doubt 
enjoyed all that Windham had to give them for their amuse- 
ment, later generations were rather concerned with the services 
that men have rendered to their country and its permanent 
interests. In this respect, is there much to demand their 
gratitude or their recognition in the career of the man 
described by Macaulay as the “ingenuous, the chivalrous, 
the high-souled Windham ”? 

The contemporaries who are compared with him in Lord 
Rosebery’s Preface have all given the world some reason for 
remembering them. “In variety of illustration, in acuteness 
of logic, he scarcely yielded to Fox. In felicity of language 
he approached Pitt.’’ So says Lord Rosebery, quoting from 
Lord Holland, not too sympathetic a critic. Yes, but Pitt is 
not remembered for his felicity of language, or Fox for his 
variety of illustration, or his acuteness of logic, any more 
than Burke is remembered, for the unappreciated eloquence 
that earned him the title of the dinner-bell. Pitt, for good 
or for evil, changed the face of English history. Fox, 
creature of impulse as he often seemed, gave Liberalism its 
outlook on life and institutions and the world. Burke taught 
Conservatives and the unyielding champions of property and 
the established order that their instinctive prejudices were 
philosophy of a transcendental beauty and completeness, and 
that bewildering service will not be forgotten as long as 
property survives. There are many reputations that have 
suffered, and suffered grievously, from the caprice and 
injustice of history, as there are many reputations that have 
achieved an exaggerated and inflated fame. In Windham’s 
own period men were working at real problems with industry 
and imagination whose names have not even found their way 
into the Dictionary of National Biography. But if Windham 
has fallen into neglect, it is not because what he did or how 
he lived has been thrust underground. He was in the fore- 
front of politics. He was an important Minister in very 
important times ; he had powerful friends ; his speeches were 
published, and (rather unhappily for his fame) parts of his 
Diary. No; the truth about Windham is that he had his 
chance and he made nothing or next to nothing of it. His 
one service to his country, as readers of Mr. Fortescue’s 
“History of the Army ”’ are aware, was that he broke up the 
hopeless Volunteer organisation with which Pitt and 
Addington had burdened the country ; but against this must 
be set off his gigantic blunders as Minister of War in 
different parts of the world, the most notorious being his 
amazing and wicked escapade in South America in 1806. 

The two volumes of letters now published certainly 
contain nothing to lead the world to reconsider its judgment. 
They show Windham, as indeed his speeches and his diaries 
showed him, as a typical member of the most uninspiring 
school in politics—the old Whigs. There is an excellent 
definition of the faith of this school given by its nominal 
leader, Lord Portland, in a letter to Windham in 1794. After 





stating that he has “long been in the habit of believing that 
certain obligations or conditions or duties are respectively 
attached to every station or rank of life,’’ he goes on to say 
that the existence of a Whig party is essential to the well- 
being of the country and its preservation, “and, allow me, 
my dear Windham, when the name of Whig has been so 
prostituted and counterfeited, as we have seen it, to deposit 
with you in a very few words, my definition of the Whig 
party, which I have always understood to be an union of any 
number of persons of independent minds and fortunes formed 
and connected together by their belief in the principles upon 
which the Revolution of 1688 was founded and perfected ; 
and by the attachment to all its establishments and orders, 
religious and civil . . .” This was exactly Windham’s 
own temper. In 1810 he wrote to Grey giving his views of 
what should be the programme of the Whigs if they took 
office. It is significant that there is no suggestion of 
domestic reform, and that in his opinion it would have been 
the chief duty of the party to resist the “strides that are 
making to turn this country into a democracy.”’ 
“T do not see, therefore, what great work there is for us to 
do in office, but to fight with firmness and moderation against 
this tendency in the affairs of the country ; to prevent at least 
the evil from growing, if we cannot restore the country to 
that deplorable state, as it would now be called, in which 
it was till within these last thirty or forty years. For this 
purpose we must endeavor to restrain the intolerable 
licentiousness of the press . ” Press prosecutions 
were the only remedy that W indham could think of for the 
evils of his country—cheerful reading for his sometime friend 
and ally, Cobbett. 

These volumes, though they add nothing to our estimate 
of Windham’s importance or gifts as a statesman, contain 
many interesting touches and glimpses of different kinds. 
Windham thought the fact that Addington, whose father had 
been Chatham’s family physician, could become a viscount, 
showed what the peerage had become under Pitt. We get a 
picture of the way in which promotions were made at a time 
when we were in a mortal struggle with France in the letter 
in which Lord Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty, defends 
his delay in giving Windham’s nephew the promotion for which 
Windham had pestered him. “Captain Herbert was appre- 
ciated on the never- ceasing importunities and remonstrances 
of Lord Carnarvon, who made such an outcry about his son’s 
disappointments that I thought it absolutely necessary, in 
a political view only to gratify him, not thinking it could 
be possible that you could for a moment imagine I meant 
thereby to show that Lord Carnarvon’s claims, either on the 
ground of friendship or on any other ground, could be held 
by me in as high an estimate as yours.” 

Colonel Fitzpatrick writes an interesting account of his 
ascent in a balloon at Oxford; Canning writes to defend 
himself for walking out on the Bill to abolish bull- 
baiting, instead of giving an active opposition, as he 
had done previously; and perhaps the most entertaining 
item is the final paragraph in a letter from Grey. The rest 
of the letter (which was written in October, 1805) was taken 
up with Napoleon’s designs on Europe and the prospects of 
a Coalition. It concludes thus :— 

“I was very sorry for Belcher’s defeat, tho’ I do not 
know why I should prefer him to the Chicken, except that 

he has lost an eye. I admire the Chicken’s generosity, and I 

hope Cobbett, who is so warm an advocate of the good cause, 

will not neglect the use that is to be made of it.” 





THE GREAT CONSTRUCTIVE HISTORIANS 


“History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century.” By 
G. P. Goocu. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus important book is an amplification of the author’s con- 
cluding chapter in the Cambridge Modern History—“ The 
Growth of Historical Science.” In no other work is quite 
the same ground covered ; its reading, insight, and judicial 
quality are representative of the English Historical School 
at its best. 

A short introduction gives an account of the origins of 
the still recent science of history. Old Testament research 
is a microcosm of critical methods and results; hence the 
importance of a knowledge of its outlines. The chapter 
entitled ‘The Jew and the Christian Church” may be read 
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with profit in connection with the introduction, the two 
serving as a prolegomena to the body of the work. 

It was not only that the medieval mind was uncritical, 
“the atmosphere of the Middle Ages was saturated with 
theology. The influence of Augustine weighed with an almost 
physical pressure on the mind of Europe for a thousand years, 
diverting attention from secular history and problems. In view 
of the constant intervention of Providence, the search for 
natural causation became needless and even impertinent. 
History was a sermon, not a science; an exercise in Christian 
evidences, not an attempt to understand and explain the course 
of civilisation. The Italian Renaissance stands not so 
much for a revolt against authority as for the secularisation of 
thought.” 

The sixteenth century was an age of theological con- 
troversy, politically and morally fertile, but intellectually 
barren; the seventeenth, of learning as such—adorned by 
such great figures as Scaliger, Bodin, Mabillon; the 
eighteenth, of the “ illumination” which, with all its limita- 
tions, cleared the ground for the new construction. The 
débris of the past was removed; “the blind incredulity 
against which erudition alone was powerless” fell before 
the sling and stone of Voltaire. 

The book itself resembles nothing so much as a portrait 
gallery. From Niebuhr and Ranke to Mommsen and 
Wilamowitz, the founders of historical science look down 
upon us from the walls. Egyptian, Babylonian, and Cretan 
research are discussed in a chapter on the resurrection of 
the Ancient East ; Knossos, in particular, has revolutionised 
classical studies—their perspective is readjusted, their 
orientation new. Perhaps a chapter might have been given 
to the historical novel. Such romances as those of Scott, or 
(to come nearer our own day) “ Poor Sons of a Day,’ “ Les 
Dieux ont Soif,” and “Il Santo,” give an impression of the 
psychology of their respective times which we look for in 
vain in more formal treatises; the scientific use of the 
imagination is an art which the gravest historian cannot 
afford to neglect. 

In recasting Roman History, Niebuhr created history 
as we now know it. He left light where he found darkness. 
“T am an historian,” he said, “for I can make a complete 
picture from separate fragments, and I know where the parts 
are missing, and how to fill them up. No one believes how 
much of what seems to be lost can be restored.” And he 
compares the historian to a man in a cell, whose eyes gradu- 
ally become so accustomed to the darkness that he can per- 
ceive objects which one newly entering not only does not 
see, but declares to be invisible. The qualities of the research 
student, the artist, and the scientist enter into his compo- 
sition; history is at once science (in the German sense of 
the word), expert knowledge, and art. Schlegel rejected 
Niebuhr’s ballad theory, familiar to English readers from 
Macaulay’s famous “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” But it was 
rather the application than the theory that was open to 
criticism. “ At first,” wrote Schwegler, a generation later, 
“ disagreeing in many points, I came more and more to agree. 
In the chief questions, he almost invariably found the right 
path. Indeed, many of his hypotheses in reference to consti- 
tutional questions admit of a much better defence than their 
author supplied.” No higher praise could be given; pre- 
science is the scientist’s scent of fact. 

Mommsen’s aim was to give results, not to analyse pro- 
cesses—this had been done for him; and his “Roman 
History’ made him famous in a day. 

*‘ For the first time the modern world was provided with 

a complete survey of the Republic. Its sureness of touch, its 
throbbing vitality, and the Venetian coloring of its portraits 
left an indelible impression on every reader. ; It was, 
indeed, the work of a politician and a journalist as well as 
of a scholar. Labienus was a Napoleonic marshal; Sulla, 
Don Juan; Cato, Sancho Panza. We read of ‘ Junkers,’ and 
of haute finance. ‘Much might be said about the tone,’ he 
wrote to Herzen. ‘I wanted to bring down the ancients from 
the fantastic pedestal on which they appear into the real world. 
That is why the consul had to become the burgomaster. 
Perhaps I have overdone it; but the intention was sound 
enough.’ ” 

His idealisation of Cwsar, and (perhaps still more) his 
disparagement of Cicero, provoked stronger opposition. But 
he had been an actor in situations such as those which he 
described, and “ had no love for ineffectual angels.”” He had 
met Ciceros in 1848, who talked admirably and acted feebly ; 
the charge of partisanship left him unmoved. “Those who 
have lived through historical events, as I have,” he wrote, 
“begin to see that history is neither written nor made with- 





out love or hate.” The words might have been taken by 
Froude as a motto; and in England historians are coming 
round to Froude. “ He rejected every absolute standard in 
politics, and scoffed at legitimism. When a Government cannot 
govern,” he declared, “it ceases to be legitimate; and he 
who has the power to overthrow it has also the right.” In 
other words, salus populi suprema ler—the State exists for 
the citizens ; the citizens do not exist for the State. 

His industry was portentous. Twenty volumes of the 
Corpus of Inscriptions appeared during his lifetime; ten 
were edited by him in person, and a school of skilled 
epigraphists worked under his supervision. Besides this, he 
found time for the “Chronology,’’ the “History of the 
Coinage,” and the treatise on “Roman Public Law”; while 
in the “ History of the Roman Provinces, from Augustus to 
Diocletian ”’—based, even more than the last-named work, 
on the Corpus—“ a vanished world was reconstructed by the 
genius of a single man.” 

““It became possible to estimate the real character and 
influence of the Empire. Earlier writers had perforce regarded 
it through the eyes of the Roman historians and satirists, who 
placed the personality of the ruler in the forefront of the picture. 
It was Mommsen’s achievement to establish that Rome was 
not the Empire, and that the cruelties and eccentricities of the 
monarch had but little effect throughout the boundless expanse 
of the Roman world.” 

It may be remarked that this is the impression left on 
the reader of the “ Acts of the Apostles”’ ; and that a similar 
state of things prevailed in general in this country under 
the absolutism of the Tudor Kings. 

The history of Rome provides the best frame for the 
exhibition of the methods and results of historical science, 
because of the absence of any directly controversial interest. 
Perhaps one should say the comparative absence ; for ancient 
politics may be treated so as to reflect modern; and the 
writer remembers a man of no little learning who, in later 
life, congratulated himself on having refused to accept the 
Wolfian theories as to the composition of the Homeric poems, 
foreseeing that the hypotheses in question would shortly be 
extended to Scripture—as, in fact, they were. But in other 
fields, the lines on which the movement of mind has gone 
are as unmistakable; in particular, “ the winning of ecclesi- 
astical history for science by Protestant scholarship has been 
one of the main tasks of the nineteenth century.”” That in 
Germany a succession of scholars of the first rank have 
brought religious into line with secular history, disclaiming 
privilege, employing in each the same methods, and aiming 
in each at similar conclusions, is a fact of the first import- 
ance; the world is one. The paradoxes of Loman, van 
Manen, Drews, and, more recently, W. R. Smith, “have 
not been taken very seriously by scholars’’; the religious 
idea has vindicated itself on a larger scale, and on other 
than specifically religious ground. Scottish and English 
readers will note the recognition of scholars such as William 
Robertson Smith, “a Semitic scholar equal in learning and 
insight to the greatest names in Holland and Germany,” and 
T. K. Cheyne, who “has painted one of the best pictures of 
religious life after the Exile” ; of Lightfoot’s “‘ massive dis- 
sertations,” and of Hatch’s illuminating lectures on the 
“Organisation of the Early Church.” Nor is the encyclo- 
pedic American collector, H. C. Lea, forgotten. His 
“ History of the Medieval Inquisition’ was rightly described 
by Acton as “the most important contribution of the New 
World to the religious history of the Old’’; and his works 
on “ Sacerdotal Celibacy,” ‘“‘ The Spanish Inquisition,” ‘‘ Con- 
fession and Indulgences,” “The Ordeal,” and that curious 
incident of recent politico-ecclesiastical history, the Diana 
Vaughan mystification, repay diligent study. 

Mr. Gooch’s fine book closes with a suggestive comment 
on the relation between Kulturgeschichte and political history. 
If the two have appeared to be antagonistic, 

“it is because they have been too narrowly defined. Both are 

needed—and equally needed—to attain the goal, which is 

nothing less than the record and interpretation of the life of 
humanity. The one is no more bound to neglect conditions than 
the other to disdain individuals. The method varies with the 
theme; for civilisation is the fruit of effort and achievement 
working along many lines. While historical science is thus 
extending its conquests in every direction, the philosophy of 
history lags behind. But, though it is not yet possible to 
formulate laws explaining the purpose and the plan of human 
evolution, every true historian contributes equally with the 


student of science and psychology to the progress of our know- 
ledge of man.” 
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THE GENIUS OF IRELAND. 


Translations from Irish 
Gaelic Poetry into English Prose and Verse. Selected and 
Edited by ELEANOR Hou. (Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 


TueEReE is more of the genius of Ireland in this book than in 
any Irish anthology that has yet been made. The wealth 
of literature which Ireland has produced in Gaelic is as 
amazing almost as the poverty of the literature she had pro- 
duced in English until the close of last century. Her old 
pooks are, of course, chiefly in prose. She possesses an Iliad 
of stories—like the stories of Cuchullain, of Finn, of the 
children of Lir, of Diarmaid and Grainne, of Deirdre and the 
sons of Uisneach—which have known no diminution of 
beauty in a thousand years. Even in Irish prose, however, 
we are usually aware of an underflow of lyricism. If every 
now and then the prose breaks into poetry like a medieval 
cantefable, it is not an abrupt change from pedestrian to 
winged literature. Irish prose flashes into poetry hardly less 
naturally than the lark springs from the ground. A passion- 
ate delight in beauty, youth, nature, love, and battle runs 
through Irish imaginative literature like a song ; and though 
this delight is, in a sense, the stuff of which all literature 
is made, we believe that the intensity of the worship of 
Nature, at least, which is shown in the medieval poems in 
the present book, is without a parallel in the literature of the 
Middle Ages, or, indeed, of any age between the writing of 
“The Song of Solomon” and the coming of Burns and 
Wordsworth. 

Perhaps we are inclined to exaggerate the degree to which 
Wordsworth and the nineteenth century discovered Nature. 
Obviously, man’s emotional concern with Nature is as old 
as hunger, or love, or any other primary instinct. At the 
same time, it is only among some peoples and at some 
periods that the long procession of Nature with its banners 
becomes the subject of enthusiasm without ulterior motive, 
of child-like rapture for rapture’s sake. The nineteenth 
century was such a period. The Irish have for hundreds 
of years been such a people. The centuries-old joyousness of 
the Irish imagination in its attitude to Nature appears in 
such a poem as “In Praise of May,” Mr. T. W. Rolleston’s 
translation of which is included in Miss Hull’s anthology. 
The poem is too long to quote in full; but, at the risk of 
spoiling it, we give some scattered verses :— 

“ May-day! delightful day! 
Bright colors play the vale along. 


Now wakes at morning’s slender ray 
Wild and gay the blackbird’s song. 


** Now comes the bird of dusty hue, 
The loud cuckoo, the summer-lover. 
Branchy trees are thick with leaves, 
The bitter evil time is over. 

* * * * 

“Loaded bees with puny power 
Goodly flower-harvest win; 

Cattle roam with muddy flanks, 
Busy ants go out and in. 


“Through the wild harp of the wood 
Making music, roars the gale— 
Now it settles without motion: 
On the ocean sleeps the sail. 

J . * * * 

“A bright shaft has smit the streams, 
With gold gleams the water-flag; 
Leaps the fish, and on the hills 
Ardor thrills the leaping stag. 


“ Loudly carols the lark on high, 
Small and shy, his tireless lay, 
Singing in wildest, merriest, mood, 
Delicate-hued, delightful May.” 
Lest it may be thought that Mr. Rolleston has unduly 
amplified and modernised the original, let us quote, for the 
purpose of comparison, the prose translation of the last 
verse of the poem from Dr. Kuno Meyer’s “ Ancient Irish 
Poetry ’’ :— 
“A timorous, tiny, persistent fellow 
Sings at the top of his voice, 
The lark sings clear tidings; 
Surpassing summer-time of delicate hues! ” 
The rendering as a whole is faithful in spirit as in 
phrase. The poem translated by Mr. Rolleston and that of 
Dr. Meyer, it should be said, differ in arrangement and in 


of the same original—an original the date of which, in Dr. 
Meyer’s opinion, is the ninth century. 

This we may regard as an example of Irish secular, and 
even of Pagan, poetry: it is traditionally ascribed to Finn 
MacCool. One of the marvellous facts in Irish literature is, 
however, as Miss Hull points out, that there is no real break 
between the Pagan and Christian poets of Nature. Saint 
and hermit observed the phantasmagoria of bird and fish and 
flower with the same blitheness as the most godless bard. 
Irish medieval Christianity seems, indeed, for the most part 
to have missed that bleak hatred of the world which hung so 
long like a pestilence over the greater part of Christian 
Europe. St. Columba, in the poem, does not praise God by 
ignoring the sensible world around him: his thoughts turn 
easily from Heaven to the delights of sitting on a pinnacle 
of rock :— 


“That I might hear the thunder of the clamorous waves 
Upon the rocks; 


That I might hear the roar by the side of the church 

Of the surrounding sea; 

That I might watch its noble bird-flocks 

Flying over the watery surf; 

That I might see the ocean-monsters, 

Greatest of all wonders.” 

Manchan, the hermit, describing that “hidden hut in the 

wilderness,’’ which he desires, finds time to pray for— 

“A southern aspect to catch the sun, a brook across the floor, 

A choice land, rich with gracious gifts, down-stretching from my 
door.” 

Prince Marvan, who has retired from the palace to a 
hermitage in the woods, in praising his new life to his 
brother, King Guaire, speaks not in terms of mysticism, but 
of the love of the beautiful and simple things which the eye 
can see. He has lover’s eyes for the movements of the 
animals, the falling of the fruits, the color and song of the 
birds about his dwelling. 

“Like a great hostel, welcoming to all, 
My laden apple-tree; 
Low in the hedge, the modest hazel-bush 


Drops ripest nuts for me. 
* * * o * 


“The host of forest-dwellers of the soil 
Trysting at night; 
To meet them foxes come, a peaceful troop, 
For my delight. 


“Like exiled princes, flocking to their home, 
They gather round; 
Beneath the river-bank great salmon leap, 
And trout abound. 
* * 


* o * 
“The little music-makers of the world, 
Chafers and bees, 
Drone answer to the tumbling torrent’s roar, 
Beneath the trees.” 

It is, perhaps, less of a paradox than it at first sight 
appears that a people which has praised life with such sanity 
and such acceptance as in poems like these should have 
devoted so much of its imaginative energy to the quest and 
envisagement of fairy-land. The Irish have long since come 
to be popularly regarded, not as lovers of the day’s life, but 
as the idealists of Tir-na-nOg, the country of the young. The 
two things are not really contradictory. It is the very love 
of the day’s life which has fired the poets with the longing 
to immortalise life at its most exultant—the life of golden 
lads and girls. Even to-day an almost Pagan idolatry of 
youth peeps out now and then in the Irish temperament. 
Lovers of every feature and shadow of loveliness, the Irish 
have, more keenly than most peoples, resented the harsh 
prose of a world in which the brave and the beautiful are 
herded down to one dusty end with chimney-sweepers. The 
mockery of age and its ugliness is one of the persistent notes 
in Irish literature. Synge did not invent the hag as the 
cockshy of invective. The Old Woman of Beare in the 
eleventh-century poem, who has become a nun in her old age, 
is a more horrid and disastrous figure than any of Synge’s, 
as she bitterly contrasts her present holy estate with the 
Pagan joys of her youth :— 

“Amen! and woe is me! 

I lie here rotting like a broken tree; 

Each acorn has its day, and needs must fall: 

Time makes an end of all! 


“‘T had my day with kings! 
We drank the brimming mead, the ruddy wine, 
Where now I drink whey-water; for company more fine 





some of their verses. But they are evidently variant forms 











Than shrivelled hags, hag though I am, I pine.” 
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The bitter rebelliousness of the poem—a dramatic master- 
piece the genius of which can be only faintly suggested in a 
quotation—is still more effectively concentrated in Dr. 
Meyer’s prose translation of the first of these verses :— 

“Amen! woe is me! 
Every acorn has to drop. 
After feasting by shining candles 
To be in the gloom of a prayer-house.” 

But Miss Hull’s versions, skilful and melodious and 
interpretative, will usually be found happy supplements to 
Dr. Meyer’s in cases where both have translated the same 
poem. In reading translations of poetry, at the best, we are 
imprisoned in a kind of Plato’s cave, seeing only the shadows 
thrown on the wall by the passing world behind our backs. 
Prose translations, perhaps, cast the clearer silhouettes. But 
the translator into verse occasionally enables us to catch 
the tone of a voice, the light on a face, which we might other- 
wise have missed. 

At the same time, more than once we find ourselves 
wishing that Miss Hull had been content with giving us the 
exact prose of some of the modern—or, at least, compara- 
tively modern—lyrics. We feel this especially in regard to 
“Donall Oge,” where, indeed, she has compromised by leav- 
ing two of the most significant lines without rhyme or metre. 
Do not the rhymes mostly trammel the imaginative march of 
this exquisite lament of a country girl tragically deserted : — 
“You have taken the East from me and you have taken the West, 

You have taken the path that is before me and the path that 
is behind; 
The moon is gone from me by night, and the sun is gone by day, 


Alas! I greatly dread you have stolen my God away! 
* ” * * * * 


‘‘T heard the dog speak of you and the sun gone down, 
I heard the snipe calling aloud from the marshlands brown; 
It is you are the lonely bird flitting from tree to tree—— 
May you never find your mate if you find not me!” 

On the other hand, nothing could be happier than Miss 
Hull’s verse-translation of that other love-song, which 
begins :— 

“The stars stand up in the air, 

The sun and the moon are set, 

The sea that ebbed dry of its tide 
Leaves no single pebble wet; 

The cuckoo keeps saying each hour 
That she, my Storeen, is fled--— 
O Girl of the brave; free tresses, 
Far better had you struck me dead! ” 

We could go on quoting extract after extract from this 
book, not merely as examples of beautiful literature, but as ex- 
pressions of this or that phase of the Irish genius and temper. 
No study of the psychology of race could enlighten the care- 
ful reader in regard to Ireland half so well as this collection 
of songs.of love, of war, of religion, of death, of revenge. We 
have left ourselves no space to speak of the flashing war- 
songs, or of triumphant pieces of melancholy, like Mangan’s 
“©, Woman of the Piercing Wail.” Nor have we touched on 
the merry poems or the dramatic pieces. And we have had 
to ignore the religious poems, though there is nothing finer 
in this book than that prayer of St. Patrick’s which contains 
the lines :— 

“Christ on my right, Christ on my left, 
Christ when I lie down, Christ when I sit down, Christ when 
I arise, 
Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 
Christ in the mouth of every one who speaks of me, 
Christ in every eye that sees me, 
Christ in every ear that hears me.” 

Perhaps, however, we have quoted enough to suggest 
that here is a book of the abundant soul of Ireland—a book 
to the golden store of which the reader will go back again 
and again for a revelation, not merely of a national genius, 
but of the beauty of old, heroic, and simple things. 





SPORTING. 


“Sporting Recollections of an Old 'Un.” 
STREATFEILD, C.M.G, (Eveleigh Nash. 


By FRANK N. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue ‘‘ Old ’Un,”’ as Mr. Streatfeild in his breezy way elects 
to call himself, is sometimes a little hasty in his manner, 
and on the subject of government by Liberals distinctly 
excitable; but his book is amusing, and has qualities of 
heart. It seems a pity to drag politics into a volume on 
sport, but this we may qualify by the admission that he was 


‘on the top of every poor beast that he slew.”’ 








not too generously used as a Resident Magistrate in Africa. 
Under all skies, however, he has manifestly made the most 
of the consolations afforded by rod and gun. 

Sport in the wholesale manner has not appealed to 
him, and it is in very characteristic style that he treats of 
the expedition of Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘ with all its gorgeous 
set-out, its shikarees, its trackers, its printers, its photo- 
graphers, its parsons, and its band,’’ and the “‘ important and 
all-conquering Teddy standing in triumph in all his glory 
Contrast this, 
says the author, with the work accomplished by Cornwallis 
Harris and Selous; ‘‘ think of what those two men went 
through, and of their unaided victories over the fiercest wild 
beasts, and perils unnumbered.’”” For himself, Mr. 
Streatfeild avers that big-game shooting has usually bored 
him to extinction, that his trophies of antelopes have caused 
him ‘‘ more regret than pleasure,’ and that of late years 
he has “‘ refused point blank to go out and shoot a stag.”’ 

What the ‘‘ Old ’Un ”’ did evidently enjoy in Africa was 
the training of a team of ebony cricketers. He has played 
the great game, he tells us, in many quarters of the globe— 
on the pampas in South America, in the wilds of Kafirland, 
and in many and various places scattered all over South 
Africa :— 

“On the frontiers of Kafirland I licked an eleven of 
natives out of our police and militia into such decent shape 
that in matches got up with all the surrounding magistracies 
we never lost one. They were most excellent material to work 
upon, had eyes like hawks, and from their everlasting habit 
of throwing knobkerries, very soon became the most deadly 
shots with a cricket ball. Their use of English at cricket, 
for they knew not the meaning of a word, was at times most 
amusing. For instance, one Zenzili, whenever he hit a very 
big smite, invariably called out ‘ Hardt lines’ as he legged 
it off to try and run six; and Daimani, when he was bowled, 
remarked, ‘Good for you, damn!’ as he retired to the shade 
of the adjacent mimosa.” 

Of an adventure that Mr. Streatfeild has had cause to 
remember a female puff adder was the heroine. He seized 
the creature alive in a bush, carried her—the jaws snapping 
like castanets, ‘‘ the poison dripping from her fangs ’’—to 
his quarters, and thence to the vessel that bore him to 
England. In the ship’s smoking-room one night he displayed 
her ladyship to some fellow-passengers, and she struck a fang 
into his finger. With all his wits about him, the sportsman 
took a stiff dose of brandy, lanced his finger down to the 
bone, gave his keys and address to a friend on board, with- 
drew to his cabin, and in a very short time was unconscious. 
During the night the ship’s surgeon proposed sending 


‘a quartermaster to sew me up in my canvas shroud. To 


this dear old Lockhart replied that he did not care a damn 
what the doctor said, and that if the quartermaster came 
along and laid a finger on me he would be a very sick quarter- 
master indeed before Lockhart had done with him. By-and- 
bye, I opened my eyes with understanding, and spoke to 
old Lockhart with some degree of sense. . By degrees 
the pain grew less, and by the time I reached home I began 
to take a little interest in life; but for months I had to be 
very gentle with myself. I have never since been so 
strong as I was, and have come to know the meaning of the 
word ‘ tired.’ ” 


Is there, we wonder, another person alive who has been bitten 
or struck by a puff adder? Mr. Streatfeild believes there 
is not. The case was discussed in the “British Medical 
Journal”’ (June 1st, 1889), “ to witness if I lie.”’ 

But Mr. Streatfeild is no braggart, and shrinks not 
from the confession that he has engaged in such questionable 
pastimes as tickling trout and snatching carp. He dubs 
himself “an innate poacher,’’ and admits his madness on 
trout and salmon. As a poacher, however, he puts in the 
plea that he is: 

“a legitimate one. I have never, to the best of my remem- 

brance, taken a fish, either salmon or trout, in any unorthodox 

method without the full approval and cognizance of the owner 
thereof. I have inveigled many a salmon, and I have tickled 
scores of trout, but never a single one but at the request of 
the owner of the fishing. I honestly believe that the owners 


have taken, if possible, even more delight in the varied but 
nefarious proceedings than I have myself.” 


He goes on to tell us how, with a distinguished audience 
on the bank of the stream, he once tickled for trout—the 
cold water to his hips—three hours on end, and retrieved 
fifty fish, simply to show that it could be done. 

During all his seventy years this sportsman’s heart has 
been in England. 
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Garden Lovers. 

By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H.S. With Eight Plates in 
Colours and many other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. 5s. net. 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN RURAL 
ECONOMY. 
Translated from the French of PAUL DE VUYST, Chief 
Inspector of Agriculture in the Department of Agriculture, 
Belgium. Demy 8vo, art boards. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a translation of a notable book by M. Paul de Vuyst, 
which obtained the prize of the Royal Academy of Belgium for 
the best essay upon the means of improving the moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical condition oi the working classes. 


IN BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH 


HISTORY. 


By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A., Officier d’Académie, Author 
of ‘‘ Viscount Dundee,”’ “‘ Kirkcaldy of Grange,’”’ &c. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


“The book is a fascinating contribution to historical knowledge, 
and is all the more welcome since it breaks new ground.”—Standard. 


THE INDIAN THEATRE: A 


Brief Survey of the Sanskrit Drama. 
By E. P. HORRWITZ, sometime Lecturer in Sanskrit at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, art binding, cloth back. 
2s. 6d. net. 
The book is a first attempt to render a popular and at the 
same time scholarly account of the fascinating history of the 
Sanskrit drama. 

















HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. 


By J. BRUCE ALSTON, Recognised Teacher of Public 
Reading and Speaking to the University of Glasgow, Lec- 
turer on Elocution in St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, &c. 
Crown 8vo, art binding, cloth back. 2s. 6d. net. 
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the art of public speaking, in the simplest and clearest way, the 
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THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, art binding, cloth back. 2s. net. 

This well-known study of the history and development of the 
Democratic Movement is now re-issued in new form. Dr. 
dwells less on the politicians who figure largely in Parliamentary 
annals than on the efforts of humbler individuals, who stirred 
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investigation. There are chaptrs dealing with the philosophy 
and logic of scientific method, followed by examples of actual 
investigations by eminent men of science. In tracing the history 
of thought on these subjects the aim throughout has been as 
far as possible to let authorities speak for themselves. 

“An excellent book for Science Teachers.”—Nature. 
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“To my mind, the most absolutely charming shooting in 
the world is in the United Kingdom, and the pick of the 
basket is—grouse driving first, partridge driving second, covert 
shooting third, and rough winter shooting fourth.” 


He counsels the shooting man to eat and drink what pleases 
him, to sneak no other man’s birds in the drive, and to 
think of something more than the big bag. 
“Tell me how many out of ten sportsmen of rather 
immature age could say at a glance, at the end of an October 


day’s partridge driving, which were young birds and which 
were old, which were cocks and which were hens.”’ 





THE LOVE INTEREST. 


‘*Sincerity.” By WARwIcK DEEPING. (Cassell. 6s.) 


‘Pansy Meares.” By Horace W. C. NEWTE. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 

“The Streets of Ascalon.” By Ropert W. CHAMBERS. 
(Appleton, 6s.) 


WE have suffered long enough from the reaction against the 
overdone sentiment of a former day, and it is surely time 
that our novelists—our good novelists, that is to say—ceased 
to be apologetic in their attitude towards the love interest. 
This artistic diffidence upsets all the proportions of the 
modern novel; either we have to put up with stupid people 
who fall in love, or with clever ones who don’t. Mr. Warwick 
Deeping is, therefore, to be congratulated on having got his 
values right in his latest book, “Sincerity.” In spite of its 
rather sententious title, here is an admirable story, full of 
action and full of romance, the romance depending upon the 
action and the action upon the romance, as it does in the 
world as we know it. The only quarrel we have with the 
writer is that he has placed his story in the crinoline period, 
and except for one delightful scene in which we meet a bevy 
of young ladies—we are sure they would be called a bevy— 
who could have lived at no other epoch, all the people in the 
book might be found in most sleepy country towns of to-day. 
That one scene is so well done that we must quote the 
description of the girls in the wagonette, all set giggling at 
the sight of Jess with her lover :— 

“A narrowness that was absolutely nasty dominated much 
of the Navestock middle-class life.. These girls were prim and 
cold on the surface. Their lives were packed so full of the 
proprieties that a kind of prurience grew secretly within, 
finding an outlet in unwholesome curiosities, prying, gossiping 
meannesses, and erotic sentimentality. They had not been 
brought up in the belief that they were to be healthy young 
women with healthy bodies. Everything natural had been 
laced in.” 

It is, however, obvious why Mr. Deeping chose this par- 
ticular period. His story turns on the insanitary conditions 
under which the poor have to live in Navestock, and these are 
such as could not exist in the days of municipal councils and 
health committees. Jess’s lover is a young doctor, who comes 
into the place as assistant to the family practitioner, who 
thinks everything is for the best in a world that gives him a 
comfortable income in return for holding his tongue about all 
the things that really matter. John Wolfe, the assistant, is 
an ardent reformer, born before his time, but determined 
to set things right in defiance of public opinion. “ Until,” 
he says to the parson, who shrinks from offending public 
opinion, 

“a question has become urgent and fierce enough to drive men 
to risk their friendships, no great change has been brought 
about. One has to face these things. I think that history 
teaches us that.” 

He does face them. But it is Jess who makes him, Jess 
who is there backing him up when he grows sick of the 
people’s prejudices and narrow-mindedness, and _ half 
inclines towards throwing it all up; and it is Jess who goes 
down with him into the town when typhoid breaks out, and 
nurses his patients until she catches the fever and nearly 
dies of it. If we cannot quite agree with the end of it all, 





| 





when his love for Jess makes him desert his patients, in order | 
to watch by her side till she is out of danger, we feel it is | 


because Mr. Deeping has not quite succeeded in conveying 
his meaning to us. He at least convinces us that we are 
confronted with a fine psychological situation. All the minor 
characters in the book are equally well drawn. There is 
Mrs. Brandon, the beautiful young widow in the big house, 
who 


“had been driven at times to feel the ultimate emptiness of 
an existence that can show no thought for the lives of others, 
The soul must spend itself or die. A few intimate devotions, 
even one great love, may save it, though many of us need 
more than one gate to maintain some flow in the stagnant 
water of a self-centred life.” 

There is also the one decent landlord of the place, 
Josiah Crabbe, the “grim old man who was ready to let 
Death loose in order to prove the virtues of clean living.” 
He sees it all coming—the clean living of the future :— 

** Don’t these fools see what is coming? Are they blind? 

The land’s moving; the whole world’s moving. Folks are 

looking about them and tightening up their belts. All these 

old hole-and-corner businesses are going to be wiped out. 

God’s getting down off his throne. He’s coming round looking 

into factories and back-yards and account books. . There’s 

a wind blowing everywhere. I heard it a long way off—years 

ago. It is going to flatten a lot of the rotten old trees.” 

It is this wind that blows all through “ Sincerity,” and 
makes it one of the healthiest and best-balanced stories we 
have read for a long time. 

In “Pansy Meares,” we are not sure that Mr. Horace 
Newte has quite kept his proportions right. He has by no 
means shirked the love interest ; it dominates his story, and 
is, indeed, the mainspring of existence to all the people in 
it; but it is a very sordid sort of business as he sees it, and 
we grow very tired before we reach the end of the book of 
all these young men and women, by no means confined to 
any one class, who roam rather unhappily through life, seek- 
ing whom they may safely fall in love with. If only they 
would view love as a wholesome and human passion instead 
of an expensive temptation! Pansy herself suffers from the 
writer’s obsession with his own view of life. She is very 
well drawn, up to a certain point, and her life in the 
“X.Y.Z.” tea-shop is admirably described. But her subse- 
quent downfall is not convincing, and her connection with 
Gerald Nepean grows as wearisome to the reader as it does 
to her. The sordid scene at the end does not thrill, because 
the melodrama of it is rather funny than otherwise. But 
Mr. Newte has at least the merit of seeing that her fall comes 
about from the abominable conditions imposed upon the 
respectable working girl, which make it impossible for her, 
on her inadequate salary, to snatch at the color of life with- 
out grasping sordidness and misery as well. His book is, 
to that extent, a very interesting picture of the lives led by 
hundreds of shop-girls in great cities. 

Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s new book has not even this 
much of merit to recommend it to the thinking reader ; it is 
frivolity at its worst. Not being acquainted intimately with 
New York society, we must take his word for it that wealthy 
men and women who belong to it lead lives that are as 
empty and valueless as he presents them in “The Streets 
of Ascalon.’”’ But we cannot forgive him for making a book 
about it, when he has made so many good ones in earlier 
days that were so much better worth making. The love 
interest is dragged in the mire when it serves only to infuse 
a little slushy sentiment into a story that is concerned only 
with the sensual whims of a society founded on dollars and 
rottenness of principle. Mr. Chambers can do a great deal 
better than this—and the sooner he does it the better. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Light on the Gospel from an Ancient Poet.” 


sy EDWIN 
A. AspBotT. (Cambridge University Press. 


12s, 6d, net.) 


THE poet referred to is the unknown author of the 
Odes, or Songs of Solomon, a collection of forty-two lyric 
pieces incomplete in the beginning and the end, discovered 
in a Syriac translation by Mr. J. Rendel Harris, and pub- 
lished by him in 1909. Their importance consists in their 
relation to the theology of the Fourth Gospel. Harnack sees 
in them a leading source of the Joannine tradition: here, he 
tells us, we have “the quarry from which the Joannine 
blocks have been hewn.”” The “Grundschrift,” he believes— 
and Cheyne agrees—to be Jewish; the original text being 
Aramaic, or Hebrew; the author, in all probability, was a 
member of a Judeo-Christian community in Palestine; and 
the date of the compilation, so far as can be judged, late 
in the first or early in the second century after Christ. The 
light thrown by this work on the Gospel is the subject of 
Mr. Abbott’s original and suggestive book. The elaborate 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
SUCCESSFUL NEW 
LOVE STORY. 


Just Pus.LisHED. Crown 8vo. 6/* 
With 4 Illustrations by Cuaries E. Brock. 


“The Mating 
of Lydia.” 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Lady Rose’s 


Daughter,’’ “ The Case of Richard Meynell,’’ 
&e. 


Times.—‘ The fact that her characters are 
touched to larger and finer issues than they dream 
of, gives Mrs. Ward’s book a spaciousness and 
grandeur which is very uncommon in any fiction.”’ 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ Written with all the old 
charm and ease of style, and exhibits, as many of 
her novels have done, an exquisite perception of 
the beauties of Cumberland scenery.’’ 

Morning Post.—“ Mrs. Ward is always stimulat- 
ing. A simple and sensational story, well con- 
structed and well maintained.”’ 

Daily Chronicle.—“ In ‘The Mating of Lydia’ 
Mrs. Ward is at her best.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mrs. Ward always has her 
finger upon the pulse of current thought.’’ 


“The Mating 
of Lydia.’ 





Books for the Easter Holidays 


Wayfarin in France from 
Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay. By E. HARRISON 
BARKER. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

*,*Mr. Barker's book is the work of a writer who loves the 


country he describes so well, and his volume forms an excellent 
companion for the tourist. 


The Venetian School of Paint- 


ing. By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPS. 68vo, 7s, 6d. 
net. 


Standard.—“ As the first attempt in English to deal with the 
Venetian school of painting. as a whole, this is a work of con- 
siderable importance. It is not the less so on account of its 
convenient size.” 


Guide to Italy and Sicily. 
Sixth Edition, Thoroughly Revised by Dr. THOMAS 
ASHBY. Director of the British School at Rome. With 
55 Maps and Plans. 10s. net. 


Guide to Greece, the Archi- 
pelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia Miner, 
Crete and Cyprus. Fourth Edition, with Corrections, 
With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and Chapter on Greek Art by 
ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. Qs. net. 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s 
Life. By D. G. HOGARTH. With 40 Illustrations, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide area in the Levant, 
including Greece, Asia Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 


Ancient Athens. sy ERNEST ARTHUR 


GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. vo, 
21s. net. 


The Acropolis of Athens. s,y 


MARTIN L. D’OOGE. Illustrated. 8vo, 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By the Rev J. P. MAMAFFY, C.V.0O., D.D. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 














Author of “ Wealth Against Commonwealth.” 


HENRY DEMAREST 
LLOYD: A Biography. 


2 vols. By CARO LLOYD. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. net. 


“We would recommend those who think American 
politics essentially sordid or uninteresting to revise their 
judgment in te light of this biography.”—Nation. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








For CHURCH OR SCHOOL USE. 
Ruby 48mo. American cloth limp, 1Cs. 6d. per 1CC, Ditto, boards, 2s. 9d. 
per dozen, 
Bourgeois 32mo. Black shecp boards, 4s. per dozen; Red basil, 5s, per 
s1ozen, posd free. 
Long Primer 24mo. Black sheep boards, &s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 
Pica 16mo. square. Ditto, 11s. 6d. per dozen. 
Great Primer 8vo, Black sheep boards, ls. 94.; 3 copies fur 4s. 7d, post ree 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


MANY REJECTED MSS. 


simply need expert revision to make them available. This 
I can give, securing results that ceunt. Such firms as Appleton, 
Putnams, ete., publish my own books, and | was formerly 
rgie : editor for a leading magazine. Why not increase your profits 
Yorkshire Post.—‘ A vivid piece of work that by publication in the United States? Address: Eprrer, Box 
arrests our attention and gains admiration. .. . L, 435 West 119ra Street, New Yor Crry, U.S.A. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of the book is the seanieaataneneaarociencceaccedias” ieee Mees ema 


Standard.——‘ As chronicler of country house 
life, Mrs. Humphry Ward has only Mr. Galsworthy 
for rival.’’ 

Daily Citizen.— A fine story. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has not, in my judgment, done a better.”’ 

Evening Standard.—‘ The story is conducted 
with all Mrs. Ward’s cleverness and charm. You 
don’t want to put it down.’’ 








Daily Mirror.— A good, sound piece of work 
with humour in it.”’ 

The Ladies’ Field.— It gives its readers the 
relief and pleasure bestowed by all master work.”’ 


wonderful description of the miser among his 
curios.’” 


London : 


J. POOLE & CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LORDON, 





School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
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symbolism of the Odes is reproduced, so recent exegesis 

maintains, in the probably contemporary Joannine writings ; 

and the community of thought—for example, adopted Son- 

ship founded on the love of Jesus; “ because I love Him, 

the Son, I shall be a son,’’ Ode iii., 9—cannot be missed :— 

““If we were absolutely bound to label him (the author), 
we should, I think, be safest in labelling him thus: ‘ A Jewish 
Christian, writing in the first century, under the influence of 
Palestinian poetry, Alexandrian allegory, Egyptian mysticism, 
and—most powerful of all—the influence of the Spirit of Love 
and Sonship, freshly working in the Christian Church, at a 
time when Jesus was passionately felt to be the Son revealing 
the Father through such a Love as the world had never yet 
known; but before the doctrine of the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit had begun to be hardened by controversial iteration 
into a dogma accepted by the lips of almost all Christians, 
including many that did not feel the beauty and necessity of the 
doctrine in their hearts.’ ”’ 
+ * x 

“The Story of Don John of Austria.” Told by Pardre Luis 
CoLtoMA, S.J. Translated by Lady Moreton. (Lane. 
16s. net.) 


“A new type of book, half novel and half history,’’ is 
a description of Father Coloma’s work on Don John of 
Austria, which Lady Moreton quotes with approval in her 
preface. The description is not likely to prejudice many 
readers in favor of the book, and those who turn to the 
volume will probably come to the conclusion that it fails 
equally in both aspects. Philip II.’s young and brilliant 
half-brother was in every way a contrast to the great Catholic 
ruler, though Father Coloma paints them both as little short 
of saints, and their misunderstandings as the result of the 
sinister advice of Perez. Don John was brought up as a 
peasant lad under the name of Jeromin, and was given his 
first opportunity of distinguishing himself in 1570, when he 
subjugated a rising of Moors in Granada. He followed this 
up by the great victory of Lepanto, and by an expedition to 
Tunis, which was so successful as to arouse Philip’s 
jealousy. When he was appointed Governor of the Nether- 
lands, he had hopes of winning a crown as the husband of 
either Elizabeth or Mary Queen of Scots, but he was soon 
disillusioned, and he died, a disappointed man, at the age of 
thirty-three. Father Coloma’s book is of little value as a 
contribution to history. It contains more fiction than fact, 
and it fails to give anything like a spirited account of Don 
John’s romantic career, or a good portrait of his attractive 
personality. 

& * x 


* Another Device.” By STEPHEN PAGET. (Hodder & Stough- 


ton. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Pacet’s miscellany comprises a wide range of 
subjects. It includes a couple of addresses to medical 
students, a couple of others read at meetings of the Parents’ 
National Education Union, and a number of essays on topics 
as far apart as “Latin for Girls”? and “The Vale of the 
White Horse.’’ But though the book does not provide the 
faintest excuse for quoting the proverb, “ne sutor ultra 
crepidam,’’ we confess that we find Mr. Paget most inter- 
esting when his subject allows him to present to us some of 
the fruits of his medical knowledge and experience. The 
thoughtful essay, “Hora Mortis Nostre,” for example, 
with its impressive description of a patient’s feelings in the 
course of anesthesia, and its examination of the view that the 
act of death is an act of pain, will be read with relief by 
people who have a far greater dread of dying than of death. 
In like manner, the essays on phrenology and on Pasteur 
could hardly have been written by a layman, though they 
present the facts in a style which the ordinary layman can 
understand. We fear that in these days of growing 
specialism few medical practitioners can afford the sacri- 
fice of time and energy to which we owe not a few contribu- 
tions to general literature from doctors’ pens. We are all 
the more thankful, on that account, for this agreeable col- 
lection of essays. 

* & * 
“Prench Artists of Our Day: Edouard Manet.” With an 

Introduction by Louis Hovurticg, and Notes by JEAN 

LARAN and GEORGES LE Bas. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Manet is a household word among our artists of to-day. 
Of all the formative influences that went to make the 
modern groups known as the “ Glasgow School,’’ and the 
New English Art Club, his art was perhaps the strongest. 





So, although his bibliography is colossal in extent, there ig 
always a welcome for a book that sheds any fresh light on 
his painting or personality, or clarifies the light already shed. 
This little volume of criticism and gossipy anecdote is 
wrought with Gallic lucidity. Hourticq, who supplies the 
introduction, is a sympathetic though not a partial exponent 
of Manet’s aims. He shows precisely how far Manet got 
in his gropings towards modern ideas in art; how, though 
he sought to portray objects in open daylight instead of 
studio light, he never really fixed light in his paintings; 
how he never became an impressionist, owing to his 
absorption in the reality, the corporeal substance, of things. 
The notes to the pictures by MM. Laran and Le Bas give 
an excellent idea of the social and critical circle in which 
Manet moved and struggled, and in which the generous 
support of Emile Zola is in vivid contrast with the alterna- 
tive condemnation and plaudits of critics, and the almost 
continuous derision of the cultured public. “In his lifetime 
Manet had only a mean sort of popularity, the vulgar 
notoriety of scandal. He died impenitent, and did not even 
live long enough to enjoy that grateful deference which the 
world pays to the revolutionists whom it has tamed, the 
wild beasts whose claws it has cut.’’ The reproductions of 
Manet’s pictures are adequate as illustrations, and the 
volume generally produces a highly favorable impression 
of the series in which it appears. 
% * * 


“Prances Willard: Her Life and Work.” By Ray Srracuey. 
(Unwin. 5s. net.) 


Miss Wittarp’s latest biographer confesses that several 
previous “Lives” led her to the conclusion that their 
heroine could not have been so great a woman nor so lovable 
a human being as their writers made out. Further study 
of Miss Willard’s life has induced her “almost to believe 
that she was perfect,’’ and the present biography is quite as 
enthusiastic as its predecessors. We are given a pleasant 
account of Frances Willard’s early home life in Western 
New York, then largely uncultivated forest land; of her 
education at Milwaukee Female College, whence she was 
removed by her father for persisting in the crime of reading 
novels ; of the North-West Female College at Chicago, with 
its seventy arduous rules, not all of which were strictly 
observed ; of her work as a teacher, and of the beginnings 
and progress of her great Temperance Crusade. Lady Henry 
Somerset, who contributes an introduction, describes Miss 
Willard as “the greatest democrat” she ever knew. “She 
was the defender of all who were oppressed, and the up- 
holder of every forlorn hope of reform.’’ Her courage in 
advocating woman suffrage at the National Convention in 
New Jersey, in 1876, was characteristic. ‘“ Somebody’s got 
to be shot at,’’ she said, in reply to the remonstrances of 
her friends, “and it might as well be me.” The present 
volume contains an excellent account of Frances Willard’s 
many activities, and it will be specially valued by those who 
sympathise with the women’s movement, of which she was 
one of the pioneers. 

* * . 


“A Century of Great Actors, 1750-1850.” 
ARMSTRONG. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By C. F. 


Mr. Armstrone begins his book by stating that “‘ it is 
not easy to write about actors.” In truth, like famous 
singers, or famous athletes, famous actors are not good 
subjects for biography, and the mere chronicle of their 
successes is apt to prove wearisome. Mr. Armstrong thinks 
that great actors do, in a measure, live after they are dead, 
through the bits of ‘‘ business ’’ which they invented, and 
which are now traditional. However that may be, there 
are very few of them who live in their ‘‘ Lives,’’ and for 
most readers a dead actor is of little more interest than one 
as yet unborn. Mr. Armstrong begins with Garrick, and 
ends with Charles James Mathews and Frederick Robson, 
including some fourteen actors in his book, and giving the 
facts of their careers. Possibly, those who have a passion for 
the stage will enjoy his string of competent if not very enliven- 
ing biographies. The author’s main fault is an inclination 
to write in a strain of uncritical admiration. But balanced 
appreciation is not what we expect to find in theatrical 
circles. Mr. Armstrong’s book has, at any rate, the merit 
of setting forth the history of the English stage during an 
interesting period, 
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WARING & GILLOW 


ENTERPRISE 


' K peor & GILLOW’S Spring An- 
nouncements which are now appearing 
in most of the Daily Newspapers, are 
intended to dispel the impression that Waring 
& Gillow exist mainly for the execution of 
large decorating and furnishing contracts. It 
is true that Decoration (in which, by reason of 
our wonderful studios, we stand unrivalled) and 
Furnishing (where our own factories make us 
supreme) are the basic elements of our vast 
enterprise. 


But we are able and we are anxious to cater 

for those who need a single chair or a 
bedstead, a single carpet, a single tablecloth, or 
a pair of curtains: in short, whether you want a 
carpet at £5 or £500; a bedroom suite at £10 
or 200 gs.; a pair of curtains at 20s. or a set 
of XVIIth century tapestries at £20,000, Waring 
& Gillow can supply you. 


And in addition to the real commercial value 

which we offer, we are able to place at your 
disposal all the resources of taste and quality 
which have been characteristic of this firm for 
over 200 years, and which have made its name 
known throughout the civilized world, 


WARING 
GILLOW 


FURNISHERS AND DECORATORS TO H.M. THE KING, 
164 to 180, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


118-124 D te, M hester. 
40-46 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
North Road, Lancaster. 





Paris, Madrid, Brussels, 
Montreal, Buenos Aires. 
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NEW RECORD IN 
LIBERAL JOURNALISM 


Daily’ Dews 
& Veuder 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. Over 
900,000 daily guaranteed. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
throughout the United 
Kingdom on the day of 











issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six oclock in the 


morning. 


























READY MARCH 19th EVERYWHERE. 


‘BOYS 5° 
OWN 
PAPER 


For APRIL contains a host of interesting and useful 
items, including THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


TWO NEW STORIES 
1. “Scarred Cliff Island” 4 Js of 


Vendetta 
By A, FERGUSON, Author of ‘‘The Singing Kettle.” 


2. “Under the Edge of the Earth” 


By F.H. BOLTON, Author of ‘‘ In the Heart of the Silent Sea,” etc. 


3 COMPLETE STORIES. 


RINK HOCKEY REDIVIVUS. 
HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE BLOW LAMP. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
CYCLING FOR THE MONTH. 


AND 


A LARGE COLOURED PLATE 


The Police of the World. 
j@™- NEW READERS SHOULD BEGIN WITH APRIL. 
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Che Geek in the itp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning. 

March 7. March 14. 
Coneéols . oie ibe eee 733 coe 738 
Midland Deferred , ae so 714 ove 72 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ons owe 53 one 514 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 __... ese oe =: 1032 «- 1004 
Union Pacific , aii nee 1574 w. «=: 1.53858 
Russian 5 p.c., 1896. soe oe = BO, ooo «=. 
Japanese 44 p.c. (Ist ser. “ oes eee 914 oo: 914 
Turkish Unified ... se ote 88 os 873 


Earty in the week, especially on Tuesday, the Money 
Market was in state of semi-panic, and Wall Street bankers 
were telegraphing wildly over here to know whether the 
French really were about to declare war on Germany. Well- 
informed City magnates were more alarmed about the war 
party in St. Petersburg—“ the Grand Ducal Party ’’—than 
about the French Chauvinists ; but it really seems now as if 
the Tsar, with his pacific Premier and Foreign Minister, 
had prevailed over this group and its inflammatory news- 
paper, the “ Novoe Vremya.’’ Meanwhile, it is worth noting 
how strongly City men (even those usually identified with 
jingoism) are swinging to the idea of an Anglo-German 
entente. The reception of the German Ambassador at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner is only a sign of this change 
of feeling. The fact is that the City wants peace, and it 
believes that if peace is disturbed it will be by France and 
Russia, not by Germany. Although the tension has eased 
since Tuesday, money is still very tight, and likely to remain 
so with the private discount, rate at 6 in Berlin and 4 in 
Paris. After the Austro-Russian demobilisation, however, 
it is hoped that hoarded money will begin to return to the 
banks, both in Austria and Germany. Trade is still active 
in this country, especially in the North and the Midlands; 
and if Germany can round the corner without a serious crop 
of bankruptcies, the pot of good trade may be kept boiling 
for some time longer, especially with a big reduction of 
the American tariff now fairly in view. 
Puso CommitTEe Report. 

I have been reading the full report of the Pujo Com- 
mittee in the New York papers. It is sufficiently drastic and 
sensational, though the draft repdrt prepared by Mr. Unter- 
myer, the clever lawyer who ran the investigation, is said 
to have been still more severe. Only one member of the 
Committee signs a Minority Report, disagreeing as to the 
facts ; but three Republican members sign a Minority Report 
questioning the value of some of the recommendations. The 
main features of the Majority Report are as follows :— 

1. It asserts the existence of a Money Trust, which it 
describes as an inner circle of financiers surround- 
ing the supreme house of J. P. Morgan & Co. It 
declares that this situation is fraught with peril to 
American institutions. 

2. It condemns interlocking directorates as contributing 
to the Money Trust’s power and tyranny. It also 
condemns consolidations and voting trusts for the 
same reason. 

3. It recommends the incorporation and federal or State 
supervision of Stock Exchanges and clearing houses. 

4. It proposes various recommendations to restrict the 
operations of national banks. 

Exvectric Surpty SHARgEs. 

The market for the shares of electricity supply com- 
panies: has its moments of spasmodic excitement occasion- 
ally ; but, on the whole, there is very little speculation in it, 
and the shares are mostly held strictly as investments chiefly 
by those who understand their working. They are, however, 
quite as suitable for the ordinary investor as the stocks of 
many gas undertakings, for their profits are generally very 
steady, and the yields on some of the best shares are superior 
to the returns to be secured from gas shares of similar stand- 
ing. The question of electricity supplanting gas, or vice 
versa, need not now frighten the investor. Time has proved 
that there is plenty of room for both in the districts where they 
come into competition. Writing on the subject at this time last 
year, I suggested that the coal strike was not likely to have 
a very serious effect on the profits of the London electricity 
companies for the whole year, and now that the reports are 
available, it is clear that working expenses were increased 
but little. Of the important companies, three have raised 





their dividends, and the others pay at the same rate as in 

1911. The figures of the leading companies are set out 

below :— 

Gross Revenue. Net Profit. Dividend. 
1911. 1912. 1911. 1912.1911.1912. 
£ £ £ 2 % %& 
51,400 52.800 20,900 25,000 10 10 

135,900 142,000 44,000 49,100 5 5 


Brompton and Kensington 
Charing Cross West End... 
i » City Under- 
taking a me ree 
City of London 
County of London ... 
Kensington and Knights 


140,800 144,300 30,600 32,700 nil. nil. 
264,900 272,800 74,100 74,200 8 9 
191,300 207,700 55,400 62,500 6 6 


bridge 76,900 75,800 15,100 15,100 9 9 
London : 123,100 138,000 40,800 35,800 24 2) 
Metropolitan 173,900 192,900 58,700 61,500 4 4} 


St. James and Pall “Mall... 
South Metropolitan 
South London 
Westminster 


130,600 132,900 31,700 31,400 10 10 
47,600 52,500 14,800 15,400 nil. nil. 
40,000 43,500 12,900 14,300 5 65} 
.. 240,000 240,200 68,500 71,900 10 10 
The drop in net revenues of the London Electric Supply, 

in spite of a substantial rise in receipts, is not due entirely 
to higher expenses, but to the necessity of establishing a 
sinking fund for its Debeniures. The price the companies 
obtain for their electricity is continually falling, not actually 
by reason of lower prices to consumers, but by the faster 
increase in the use of electricity for power, for which low 
rates are charged as compared with lighting where the sale 
has been restricted by the use of metal filament lamps. The 
use of these, however, is now general, and the consumption 
of current for lighting may be expected to increase in a normal 
manner. If, however, the companies can earn larger profits 
in spite of a lower average price for their product and higher 
prices for their fuel, it is evident that dividends are most 
unlikely to decline, and the returns on some of the shares 
are certainly attractive among home securities. And home 
securities generally, in the opinion of many shrewd investors, 
have been unduly depreciated in comparison with foreign 
industrials in the last few years. The securities of the above 
companies give the returns shown below at present prices :— 
1912 Prices. Present Yield. 

Share. High. Low. Price. 


Brompton and Kensington Ord. 5 93 8% 94 5 9 6 
Do. 7 per cent. Pref. va? 7 11-16 83 40 0 
Charing Cross West End Ord.... 5 53 3 21-32 43 5 6 3 
Do. 44percent.Cum. Pref. 5 43 43-32 49-16 418 9 
Do. (City) 44 per cent. 
Cum. Pref. «v + 33 45 5 9 0 
City of London Ord. ‘ 10 23} 12j 163 5 7 3 
Do. 6 per cent. Cum. Pref. 10 20 12} 13 412 3 
County of London Ord. . we 94 11} 5 6 0 
Do. 6 per cent. Pref. .. 10 123 11 3-16 10 5 9 0 
Kensington and —_— 5 : 1-16 63 8 512 6 
London Electric Ord. _... 3 14 1g 459 
Do. 6 per cent. Pref. 5 5 5 5-16 411-1655-16 6 0 0 
Metropolitan Ord. 5 41-16 33 33 5 6 9 
Do. 44 per cent. Cum. Pref. 5 4} 43-16 47-16 5 1 6 
St. James and Pall Mall Ord. 5 10} 8 9 511 0 
. 7 per cent. Pref 5 73-16 63 74 418 3 
South London Ord. ; 4 3} 23 3} 616 0 
S. Metro. 7 per cent. Cum. Pref. 1 17-32 11-16 15-32 6 1 3 
Westminster Ord. 5 9} 7 83 514 3 
Do. 44 per cent. Cum. Pref. 5 53 4 29-3251-16 4 9 0 


The high prices touched in 1912 by City of London shares 
was due to a report of the probable purchase of a part of its 
undertaking ; but these were not substantiated, and prices 
have returned to more normal levels. Sound shares like 
Westminster, County of London, or St. James’s and Pall 
Mall Ordinary look attractive to the investor in search of 
shares with possibilities of higher dividends. Some of the 
Preference shares, like Charing Cross (West-End) at 43, or 
Metropolitan at 4 7-16, and County of London at 12, give 
returns of 5 per cent. with good security, and may appeal 
to the investor who does not like Ordinary shares of any 
kind. LucELLUM. 

The Britannic Assurance Company is one of the few 
life insurance companies which makes a complete investiga- 
tion of its financial position annually, instead of every five 
years, as is more usual. This year’s figures are very satis- 
factory, the rate of bonus in the Ordinary branch being 
raised to 32s. per cent., reversionary. In the Industrial 
section a bonus of £5 per cent. will be paid upon sums 
assured under policies of five years’ duration and upwards 
which become claims during ihe year commencing March 
10th, 19135, except where additions have already been made 
under the terms of the policy. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LTD. 
Established 1866. 


Chief Offices: Broad Street Corner, BIRMINGHAM. 


Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the year ending 
December 31st, 1912. 


The Directors have much pleasure in announcing that, notwith- 
standing a substantial increase in the amount distributed by way 
of claims, the net result of the year’s transactions has been the 
addition of £313,051 to the Accumulated Funds of the Company. 


The Directors also refer with special pleasure to the results of 
the Annual Valuation, which enable them to announce an 
increased Bonus to participating Policyholders in the Ordinary 
Branch, and an allotment of Bonus to Claimants under 
industrial Policies. 


Premium Income, £1,251,669. Total Income, £1,383,614. 
Total Claimspaid, £8,761,989. Accumulated Funds, £3,286,905. 
ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income, £237,393. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income, £1,007,942. 
ANNUAL VALUATION.—The Annual Valuation of the Company’s 


Policy Liabilities has been made by the Consulting Actuary, 
Mr. T. G. Ackland, F.I.A., F.F.A. The policies in the Ordinary 
Branch have been valued by a strictly net premium method, 
whilst in the Industrial Branch the whole of the policies have 
been valued by the ‘‘ English Life Table No. 6 (Males).” After 
making full provision for the policy liabilities, a gross surplus 
of £95,342 is brought out. 

The amount available for distribution amongst the participating 
Policyholders in the Ordinary Branch will provide a Reversionary 
Bonus at the increased rate of 32s. per cent. for the year 
to all participating Policyholders in the Immediate Profit Class, 
and make adequate provision for the Policyholders in the 
Accumulated Profit Class. 

It is also proposed to allot a Cash Bonus at the rate of 
£5 per cent. upon Sums Assured under Industrial Policies 
of five years’ duration and upwards which become claims by 
death or maturity during the year commencing March 10th, 1913, 
and terminating March 8th, 1914, except in cases where additions 
have already been made under the terms of the policy. 


J. A. Jerrerson, F.1.A., _ Frepk. T. JErFERSON, 
Secretary. Chairman and Managing Director. 


Allied with the National Amalgamated Approved Society for 
National Health Insurance. 


Good openings for energetic and respectable representatives. 

















Very 
much liked 


Oldandyoungalikefindthe flavour 
of Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa delic- 
ious. The high standard of quality 
maintained by Elect Cocoa, and the 
care and cleanliness with which it 
is made, render it a very desirable 
addition to almost any meal. It is 
so pure, wholesome, nourishing 
and digestible that it may with 
advantage be given to children, 
and in many cases to invalids. 
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LONDON, SINGAPORE, AND JAVA BANK. 


Mr. G. St. Lawrence Mowbray, presiding at the meeting 
of the London, Singapore. and Java Bank, Limited, on 
Wednesday, said that at the first annual meeting of a new 
banking company there was not much scope for speech- 
making, and there was even less reason for it on the present 
occasion, because the report under consideration was alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

Their aim in founding the bank was to make it a 
planters’ bank, dealing first and foremost with the interests 
of the planting community in the Dutch and British East 
Indies. Despite the enormous amount of increased business 
there during the past five years through the opening of large 
estates for the cultivation of rubber, coffee, tea, and coco- 
nuts, and the fact that those estates were in many cases 
owned by British companies whose capital aggregated over 
£20,000,000, it was a very remarkable fact that British bank- 
ing interests were very poorly represented there. 

The banking affairs of the Dutch islands were principally 
in the hands of the Dutch themselves. They had there one 
of the most fertile and climatically favoured regioas within 
the tropics. Java alone was the size of the United Kingdom, 
and had a population of over 30,000,000 people. Its annual 
exports amounted to over £40,000,000 in value, and its annual 
imports to over £25,000,000. It possessed several splendid 
harbours. The port of Batavia had a population of over 
120,000, and Socrabaya had a population of over 150,000. 
Yet it was a country unknown to most people in England. 

Although they had so recently started business the turn- 
over in the five months had been considerable. The current 
acounts showed nearly £130,000 paid in, and the balance in 
hand at the end of the year on current accounts was nearly 
£20,000, whilst deposit account amounted to over £22,000. 
They had £24,000 in good securities, the market value of 
which was already £2,500 in excess of the cost. At the end 
of the year the total sum due to customers and creditors 
was £45,178, and they had cash in hand amounting to 
£11,564, whilst the bills held by them and loans to eus- 
tomers against securities totalled £47,390, or more than 
the gross amount due from the bank to its customers. With 
a paid-up capital of £38,260, they had made a profit after 
payment of all preliminary expenses and allowing 10 per cent. 
depreciation on furniture and fittings of £1,939. They had 
every confidence in the future of the company. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


WARING & GILLOW LTD., 


164-180, OXFORD STREET, W. 


PICTURE GALLERIES 


(Second Floor). 
NOW ON VIEW. 

FINE Collection of Original Paintings in Oil, 

comprising pictures by Crome, Stark, Patrick 
Nasmyth, Both, Rousseau, Corot, and D’Aubigny. 
Also a selection of Water-colour Drawings by modern 
artists, and standard Engravings and Etchings, in proof 
and print states, including some of the finest Mezzotints 
in colour after the 18th century English School, 


WARING & GILLOW LTD., 


164-180, OXFORD STREET, W. 











O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 

{ KYNOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a tew young 
een pe ge = Fp = manners No premium required 
erm of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to th 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. ; — 
route, with extension. 


S10 10s. 
NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE. 


Dr. Henry S. Luxx, Lrp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








ROME TOUR. Hotels and Return Tickets, short sea 





' A 
Prudential ‘xz, Cn 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds exceed ° ° £80,000,000 
Claims Paid -_ - : - £100,000,000 
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Near the 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, sriisi*iniceum. 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the British Museum. 
Great Russell Strect, London. 


These well-appointed and commodious Temperance Hotels will, it is believed. 
meet the requirements at moderate charges of those who desire all the conveniences 
and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have Passenger 
Lifts, Electric Light throughovt, Bathrooms on every floor. spacious Dining, 
Drawing. Writing. Reading, billiard, and Smoking Rooms, beated throughout. 
Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitati Teleph . Night Porters. 





BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance Table d’Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
From 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Adéresses— ‘ 
K ingsley Hotel, ‘‘ Bookeraft, London.'' Thackeray Hotel, “Thackersy,” Lonécn. 














LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
ectric and Sea-water Baths. 
BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. - 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
_tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. y Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL  _____H. J. Preston. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 




















- BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
EAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. as 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
_ Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM--ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 




















(LFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD — PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
MALVERN. 


HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 

KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
MOFFAT. eeliredngs iad 

MOFFAT HYDRO, Dumfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. Golf 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. Terms from £2 12s. 6d. 


QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 








SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 








GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647, 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.”” Prospectus, Manageress. ae. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 








TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


e 
Saturday Westminster 
will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 
THE FLYING SWAN, by Horace Hutchinson. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND MOTIVES. By Eva Anstruther, 
No. Ill.—From > < 


A LETTER FROM THE ANTIPODES. 
SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS ON NATURE 
on the Problems Page. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC AND 
THE DRAMA. 


NEW NOVELS. —__| GALLERY NOTES. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. | “F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 


A special supplement, entitled 
PROSPECTS IN CANADA 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 

‘Saturday Westminster.’ March 15. 

Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


























E. RAY 


THE OPEN 
GOLF CHAMPION, 


writes ; 
58, Lower Paddock Road, 
Oxhey, Watford, 
Herts. 
July 24th, 1912, 
=| Messrs. F. & J. Smith, 
4 Dear Sirs, 


I might say that I have 
“} been a regular smoker of 
your Glasgow Mixture for 
the last twelve years, and 
I might also say that 1 can- 
not find any tobacco to suit 
Pi melikeit. In my opinion if 
=| Golf Players would smoke 

your famous Glasgow Mix- 
ture they would find it very 
_4 soothing to the Nerves, as 
I am sure 1 do when having 
to play strenuous 


ye” a “= | matches such as the Open 
a <> Championship, etc. 


Yours truly, E. RAY 


SMITHS 
GLASGOW 
MIXTURE 


Sold in three strengths— MILD, MEDIUM & FULL 
5d. per oz. 10d. per 2 oz. 1/8 per 4-Ib. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded free on application. 


F. & J. Smith. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





Wanted, for next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach 
Singing, Drill, and Shorthand. Salary £120, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of £160. Apply on or before 
March 20th, 1913, to the Heap Master, Grammar School, Falmouth. 

March 6th, 1913. 





The Victoria University of Manchester. 


The Council invites applications for the CHAIR OF GREEK. 
Stipend, £700. Applications should be sent, not later than May Ist, 
to the Recistkar, The University, Manchester, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
UPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Dept. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Prospectus on application. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, April 4th. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in March. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 











BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 

2th and 25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head 

Master (R. G. Routu, M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster (Designate): ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines. 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 




















CATERHAM SCHOOL, surrey. 


Founded 1811. Rebuilt 1884. 


Head Master: Mr. Allan P. Mottram, B.Sc., (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. Stafford, M.A., LL.B., (Cantab.). 





Educational Course under inspection of University of 
London and Board of Education. 


Open-air leisure pursuits; Organised Games, Gardening, 
Athletics, Poultry Keeping, Scouting, &c. 

Situation, 500 feet above Sea-level, on North Downs. 

New Term, Tuesday, April 29th, 1913. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerup, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNRLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 











THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BrRackENHURST, HINDHEAD, Hastemerez, R.S.O. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 





REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is 
offered by the Trustees on the result of the College Entrance 
Scholarship Examination to be held in June next. The Scholar 
will be required to come into residence at the College in the 
October following the award. Further particulars on application 
to the Hon. Secretary to the Reid Trust, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two 
in Science, will be offered for competition in June next, viz. : 

REID, IN ARTS, value £30 a year for three years. 

PFEIFFER, IN SCIENCE, value £50 a year for three years. 

HENRY TATE, IN SCIENCE, value £50 a year for three years. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in competition at an Examination to be held in June next, if 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 

The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if 
they consider the circumstances of successful candidates render 
this necessary. Applications should be made to the Bursar. 





NOTICE. 
ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 


4d Mr. R. G. Heinber, ** Positivism and Eugenics.” 








DESERVING. DISTRESSED. 


DESTITUTE. 

In KING EDWARD’S LABOUR TENTS, QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA’S LABOUR DEPOTS, Night Rests for men 
and women, Rest Tent, Medical Mission, and 100 Labour 
Homes and RELIEF CENTRES throughout London and 
the Provinces 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
is relieving the terrible and widespread needs of the home- 
less and starving, and the respectable UNEMPLOYED 
and their HUNGRY FAMILIES by provision of WORK 
ONLY. Pray help, so that we need not 


TURN FROM OUR DOORS 

any distressed person willing to work. 
CHIEF NEEDS:—Funds, old clothes, orders for fire- 
wood (8s. 6d. per 100 bundles). Cheques crossed “‘ Barclays, 
a/o Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 








HeRARY BOOK 
ao Music. ~BINDINC 


AnD MUSIC 


We advise the same methods as 
we have used for over 1500 Public 
Libraries in all parts of the world.» 
TESTED FOR STRAIN AND |___ 2470 OF STRENGTH 
UNDER ADVERSE ATMOS: MOROCCO 2 


PHERIC CONDITIONS OUR| AND CALF /|* 
LEATHER SHOWS THE 


FOLLOWING suPERIOnITY |OUR LEATHER -99 
AT NO EXTRA COST WE TRESLE 
THIE LIFE OF THE MGDBERN BOOK. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS L'? PORTWAY 


LONDON ADDRESS ~4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE W.C B ATH ene. 
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